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_ ee 
HARRY “a TALKS. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


We want some of our readers to 
write on some crop or subject which 
they have made a success or com- 
plete failure in, giving all the de- 
tails. A speaker said once to a large 
crowd that, “any man make 
money.” An _ old farmer asked, 
“How?” The speaker replied that 
he did not know. “Well, it is the 
‘how’ we want to know,” said the 
farmer. 


can 


So, friends, it is the “how” that the | 


up-to-date farmers want to know. 
Just give it in your own language 


just like you were talking to your | 


neighbor. 
good shape. These articles will do 
an immense amvi'nt of good. This 
is the kind of book farming that 
helps. “An ounce of experience is 
worth more than a pound of theory.” 

We do not like to give our failures, 
but they are as important as a suc- 
cess. In writing give the cause of 
the success or failure as youssee it. 


It saves us from doing unnecessary | 


hard work. A young farmer hears 


some one say that lime is good for | 


land that needs it and mixed with 
leaves and straw it will cut them up 
and put them in a nice condition for 
a potato crop. He jumps at the con- 
clusion to try it on his stable manure 
with the result that its value is en- 
tirely destroyed. He knows that sta- 
ble manure is one of the best fertil- 


izers he can use on almost any crop, | 


but if mixed with lime all the am- 
monia, the most valuable part, is 
entirely destroyed and lost. 

Now to give in detail an 
understand it will help thousands of 
struggling farmers. 
afraid to do this for fear you will 
glut the market. Every one who 
reads your experience is not going 
to try it. Farmers are a conserva- 
tive class and do not jump at every 
new thing they hear about. In some 
instances this may be best, but we 
are most too slow about making 
changes. But we all often “sin 
against light” to our own hurt. 


But let us make farming one of 
the best callings that can be follow- 


ed. The time has come when a large | 
number of farmers make fancy crops | 


that buyers come to their doors to 
buy. So you see that if you have 
enough of any crop to justify it, the 


The editor vill put it in | 


expe- | 
rience so that the average reader can | 


Now do not be | 


take it off yours hands. One man 
cannot raise any crop to be sold on 
the general market well because it 
requiresecarloads to get the 


prices. 
HARRY FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 








Money in Farming. 


There are many men in North- 
ampton who are making money farm- 


increasing in value. There probab- 
ly will never be a time when North- 
ammpton farm lands will be worth 
less than now. The farm is becom- 
ing more attractive each year. There 
| are many notable instances of farm- 
ers who have made money during the 
| past few years. They can be found 
| in every neighborhood. Citizens of 
other States who make their home 
our lands and invest money in them. 
| Dr. Robt. P. Morehead, a _ native 
West Virginian, who located in the 


bought several small farms, and it is 
said never loses an opportunity to 


him to give them: some oversight. 
Perhaps the most notable instance 
of successful farming in the State 
ean be found in this county. We re- 
fer to Senator Ransom, who retired 
from public life six years ago, com- 
paratively a poor man, having de- 
voted the best years of his life to the 
service of his country. Like his 
great kinsman, Nathaniel Macon, he 


| —Roanoke-Chowan Times. 





The order of the Superintendent 
of the Rural Free Delivery system 


their respective offices correct lists 
of all persons served by routes ra- 


for floods of mail of all sorts and 
kinds to our rural neighbors. The 
medicine men, the novelty men, the 


| all sorts of men, including the news- 
| 

| lists and send the people mail by the 
| bushel. Hitherto, as we understand 


best | 
| lotte Poultry Association’s Show in 


| List of the Awards—Officers Elected. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing, and our farm lands are steadily | 


county about eight years ago, and | 
has built up a large practice, has | 
| Alexander: 


commission merchant or agent will | THE CHARLOTTE POULTRY SHOW. 





This is the last day of the Char- 


the city hall. The attendance yes- 
terday was quite large. 

The breeds of chickens on exhibi- 
tion are as follows: Barred, bluff 
and white Plymouth Rock, white 
Wyandotte, white and brown Leg- 
horn, white and black Minorca, pit 
and Indian game, bantams, and a 
few others. There is a very fine col- 
lection of geese, among them being 
the Toulouse and wild geese and the 
Pekin and Muscovy ducks, which are 
as large as common geese. The tur- 
keys, several breeds of pigeons and 
the proud little bantam chickens 
come in for their share of attraction. 
Belgian 
and the squirrels make a pretty ex- 
hibit. 

Following are some of the awards 
announced last night: 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, W. B. 
First. cock; second and 


The white and gray hares 


| third hen: first puilet; third pen. 


invest in farms, if near enough to 


| pen 


A Bertlering, Atlanta, Ga.: Sec- | 


ond and fourth cock; fifth hen; fifth 


B. 8S. Davis: Third cock; first hen; 


| first and second cockerels; second, 


turned his attention to agriculture. | 


directing the postmasters to post in | 


diating therefrom opens the gatewav | 


cheap jewelry and mercliandise men, | 


third, fourth and fifth pullet; first, 
and second pen; first collection. 

C. C. Randleman, Randleman, N. 
C.: Fifth cock; fourth cockerel; 
fourth pen. 

Warden Bros.: Fourth hen. 

E. M. Rigler: Third and fifth 
cockerel. 

White Plymouth Rocks, P. G. Big- 
gers: First cock, first cockerel; sec- 
ond pullet. 

J.°A. Bely, Burlington: First and 
second hen; second and fourth cock- 
erel; first and fifth pullet; first pen. 

Roy Butt: Third hen. 

MeArrowood, Burlington: Third 
cockerel; third and fourth pullet. 


Red Cops, Wm. Bush: First hen; 


| first cockerel; first pullet. 


paper men, will get copies of these | 


it, it has been the policy of the Post | 


Office Department to protect its pat- 
rons against receiving all sorts of un- 
| solicited mail by instructing post- 
| masters not to furnish lists of names 
| from among its patrons. But in the 
| new order this policy is reversed. The 
theory is that the posting of lists of 
patrons will bring them larger vol- 
umes of mail and, in turn, greatly in- 
| creases the amount of mail gathered 
| up along the routes.—Gastonia Ga- 
| zette. 


| cock. 


Black Langshan, R. H. Henderson, 
Coronaca, S. C.: First cock; first 
and second hen; fourth pullet. 


Wm. Jose: Second cock; third, 


' fourth and fifth hen; first and see- 


ond cockerel; first, second and third 
pullet; first pen. 

Brown Leghorns, John P. Green: 
First cock; first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth hen; first, second, 
third and fourth pullet; first pen. 

Nevin Poultry Yards: 


W. L. Ormond, 
First cockerel. 
Buff Leghorns, W. F. Lilly, Petros, 


Bessemer City: 


Tenn.: First cock, first and second 
cockerel; first, second, third and 
fifth pullet; first pen. 

Nevin Poultry Yards: Second 
cock; fourth pullet. 

Black Minoreas, H. M. Collins, 


Charleston, S. C.: First cock; first 
hen; first cockerel; first, second and 
third pullet; first pen. 

Wm. Bush: Second cock; second, 
third, fourth and fifth hen; second 


cockerel; fourth and fifth pullet; 
second pen. 
Light Brahmas, W. lL. Ormond, 


Bessemer City: First cockerel; first 
pullet. 

Bronze Turkey, T. J. Allison, Su- 
gar Creek: First Tom. 

White Minorca, F. S. Bullington, 
Richmond, Va.: Third first, 
second, third and fourth hen; first 
cockerel; first, third and 
fourth pullet. 

Toulouse Geese, B. D. Springs: 
First gander; first, second and third 
goose. 

All the ribbons have been placed 
and everybody can see who the win- 
ners are. 

The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held last night. It was 
decided to hold the seventh exhibi- 
tion on January 12, 13, 14, 15, 1904. 
Officers were elected as follows: B. 
S. Davis, president; W. B. Alexan- 
der, first vice-president; E. G. War- 


cock; 


second, 


den, second vice-president; Rev. J. 
A. Dorrittee, third vice-president; 
Jno. B. Taylor, secretary and treas- 
urer; S. W. Porter, superintendent; 
A. W. Banks, assistant superintend- 
ent; F. J. Marshall, Atlanta, judge. 
—Charlotte Observer, 15th. 





The poultry show closed last night 
| last 


after having continued from 
It was not a financial sue- 


Tuesday. 
cess, owing to the very unfavorable 
weather which cut the attendance to 
about half what it was last year, but 
the completeness and excellence of 
the exhibits are said by experts to 
have been fully up to the standard of 


State events of its kind in former 
years. Among the outside exhibitors 
who took prizes at the fair were: 


W. D. Harrill & Co., of Ellenboro; 
Kornegay & Son, of Mount Olive; 
J. M. Workman, of Burlington; P. 
R. Brooks, of Black Creek, and Hen- 
ry Jaeger, the well-known Atlantie 


Coast Line engineer, of Florenee, S. 
C. The judges and other officers of 
the show who came from a distanee, 


left to-day, returning to their homes. 


Second | —Wilmington Cor. Charlotte Ob- 


server. 
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Protecting Cattle Against Tuberculosis 
by Vaccination—An Interesting Re- 
port of Experiments Made in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Editor of The Progressive l'armer: 

Please find enclosed a preliminary 
statement 
upon the protection of cattle against 
The 


statement is 


upon some experiments 


tuberculosis by vaccination. 


work upon which -this 
based is so convincing that there re- 
doubt that the 


procedure is effective; 


mains no room to 
whether it 
may be applied practically remains 
to be determined. 

The vast practical advantage of 
such a plan will be evident to you 
the fact that 
cattle now causes in Pennsylvania 


from tubereulosis of 


losses amounting to at least one mil- 


lion dollars annually and the losses | 


in the other Eastern and in 
Western States are in proportion. 
Yours respectfully, 
LEONARD PEARSON, 
State Veterinarian. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


some | 


Some experiments on the vaccina- | 


tion of cattle against tuberculosis 
have recently been published by Dr. 
Leonard Pearson, State Veterinarian 


| principle of immunization as ap- 
plied to vaccination against tuber- 
culosis and it 
now remains only to work out the 
details of the method. 
tant work is being continued on a 


of cattle is proven, 


This impor- 
larger seale for the purpose of ascer-~ 


the and_ shortest 
practicable method of vaccination. 


taining simplest 

It is not yet known how long the 
immunity will last nor what the ulti- 
mate effect upon the animal will be. 
So far, however, as the few experi- 
ments here and in Germany show, 
no fear need be anticipated of un- 


favorable results in these particu- | 


What is needed now is the 


painstaking use of the method on 


lars. 


a few tubercular herds kept under 
eareful and continuous observation. 


under proper condi- 
to furnish the 
needed to answer the 
few remaining questions upon this 


seale 
will do 


| information 


limited 


| tions more 


discovery than any amount of gen- 


eral use under less careful super- 
In the estimation of the in- 


vestigators it would be premature to 


vision. 


apply this vaccination to herds until 


| such further experiments are com- 


of Pennsylvania, and Dr. S. H. Gilli- | 


land. These experiments were con- 
I 


ducted at the Veterinary School of | 
the University of Pennsylvania, with | 
the support of the State Live Stock | 


Sanitary Board. 


The work has been | 


in progress more than two years, | 
| First Shipment Significant of Wide Pos- 


thus antedating all other work along 


this line, for the German investiga- | 
tions of von Behring did not begin | 


until July, 1901. No other investi- 
gations of this sort have been re- 
ported in any other country than 
in the United States and Germany. 


| rived on 


The process used was to injeet into | 


the vein of the animal to be pro- 
tected a small quantity of a sus 


pension of tubercle bacilli non viru- | 


lent for cattle. This 
called vaccination, may be repeated 
several times with gradually ascend- 
ing quantities. The immediate ef- 
fect is to produce a passing fever 
following each injection, which does 
not annoy the animal enough to 
cause it to lose a single meal. The 
general health is not disturbed by 
the process of vaccination. When 
the series of 
pleted the animal had an astonish- 
ingly high degree of immunity to 
tuberculosis. In the last  experi- 
ments completed four young cattle 
were used. Two of them were vacci- 
nated last March. 


vaccinations is 


All four were in- 


oculated in July by injecting into | 


the windpipe a quantity of culture 
of virulent tubercle bacilli. A large 
quantity was introduced and each of 
the four animals received exactly the 
same treatment. These animals were 
killed in October. It was found that 
the cattle that had not been vacci- 
nated were tubercular, 
showing alternations of this disease 
in the windpipe, lungs, throat and 
intestinal glands; while the two vac- 
cinated animals, inoculated the same 
time, from the same material, and 
in the same way, were free from tu- 
bercular infection and were sound. 
Dr. Pearson considers that this 


extensively 


procedure, | 


com- | 





pleted. An effort will be made to 
secure State aid for experiments on 
‘a seale large enough to solve this 
most important problem. 





EAST AFRICAN COTTON. 





sibillties of Future Growth. 


The first shinment of cotton from 
East Africa, as well as the first suc- 
cessful crop of Egyptian cotton ever 
raised outside of Egypt has just ar- 
zerman soil, says United 


A serupulously eareful trial on a | 


| family. 








| The Buff Plymouth Rock. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


What kind of fowls, kind reader, 
do you intend to breed this spring— 
the mixed-up, mongrel 
stock you’ve bred for the past ten 
years, or stock of the thoroughbred 
class? Now, if you are satisfied with 
what you have and don’t care to 
make a change, then to you I have 
nothing to say. But if you happen 
to be one of the progressive class, 
and believe in thoroughbred stock 

| and want the best, then I can make 
a few suggestions that will be help- 
ful. 

I'have bred, during the past ten 
years, many different kinds. of 
fowls—Brown Leghorns, Buff Leg- 
horns, Black Minoreas, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Silver-Spangled Ham- 
Silver-Laced Wyandottes, 
3lack Lanshangs, ete., but none that 
I like as well as the Buff Plymouth 
Rocks. As an all-round, general- 
purpose fowl the Buffs cannot be 
surpassed, and are rapidly coming 
to the front as the peer of the Ply- 
mouth Rock family. 

To meet the market requirements, 
the bird must be plump in all stages 
of its growth, with rich yellow skin 
and shanks, no dark pin-feathers, 
rich yellow meat, and __ sufficiently 
large so that one bird will make a 
good square meal for the average 
The Buff Rocks fill every 


one of these requirements without a 


common, 


burgs, 


| single exception, and are the only 


fowl that I know of that does. The 


| Barred Rocks, no doubt, would be 
| equally as good as the Buffs, but for 


States Consul Monaghan, in a report | 


to the State Department from Chem- 
nitz, the report reaching Washing- 
ton last week. 


Although consisting 


of but four bales, the shipment is re- | 


| garded as signifying the wide possi- 
bilities for the future cotton import 
| trade of Germany, and should furth- 
er efforts prove successful, German 
East Africa, says the consul, may 
| become an important source of cot- 
The product 
is of a brownish yellow color and has 
a long silky fibre. Credit for this 
achievement, the consul adds, is to 


| ton for German mills. 


| Rocks 


the fact that when picked their flesh 
contains black pin-feathers, which is 
very much against them when ship- 
ped as broilers or when used as a 
table fowl at home. The White 
Rocks, while they pick clean, are 
not so large as either the Buff or 
Barred, nor are they near so hardy 
they lay as well. <As an all- 
egg-producing fowl the Buff 
are as good, perhaps, as can 
be found, and as a table fowl they 
eannot be excelled. They are fine 
winter layers, under favorable cir- 


or do 
round 


| cumstances, and in this respect have 


| : : an 
| be attributed to the skill of Ameri- 


| can agriculturists whom the German 
government engaged to go to East 
Africa and the 
the method of preparing the soil, 


instruct natives in 


planting the seed and harvesting the 
“This all goes to show,” 
“that 
many’s commercial policy 


product. 
| the report concludes, Ger- 
includes 


an effort to make herself independ- 


ent, as far as possible, of all foreign | 


markets in the matter of raw mate- 
rials.” 





Tobacco con- 
tinues to roll in and our stemmeries 
are kept busy day and night. 
eral hundred more stemmers could 
get employment here. All of the 
prizehouses are full up with tobacco, 

,and the buyers would rent several 

| more if they were here. 


Louisburg Times: 


Sev- | 


but one superior—-the Black Lan- 
shangs; but take them the year round 
they will leave the Langshans far in 
the rear. Their color is a beautiful 
golden buff, and a yard full of them 
is as pretty a sight as one would wish 
to see. Try them, and we will ven- 
ture to say you will stick to them 
for all time to come. 

I will suv, however, by way of pa- 
renthesis, that this article is not in- 
tended as .an advertisement of 
my stock, for I have neither fowls 
nor eggs for sale, but simply to help 


some brother who is undecided what | 


fowl to breed this spring to choose 
one that will undoubtedly give sat- 
isfaction under all circumstances. 
WALTER L. WOMBLE. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





The T. T. Loftis farm, nine miles 
southeast of Brevard, has been sold 
to B. G. Estes, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Estes contemplates stocking this 
farm with Angora goats.—Asheville 
| Citizens. 











Bermuda, Johnson and Other Grasses. 


I want to ask the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer for information 
on Bermuda and Johnson grasses, 
as I have a rough, thin-soiled place 
on a mountain apart from my home 
place and joining no one else, and 
ean find none of our grasses here 
that will make a permanent stand on 
this thin-soiled, hot, southwest land. 

Does Bermuda grass produce seed, 
and if so, where can the seed be 
bought, and what would be the price? 
If propigated from the root, where 
and how could it be bought. What 
kind of grazing does it make for all 
kinds of stock? And is it very bad 
to spread to land where it would not 
be wanted? And would it be hard to 
kill on cultivated land? What height 
does it grow and will it make a per- 
manent stand on thin, rough, moun- 
tain lands? 

Also whether it would be advisable 
to risk the trial of Johnson grass on 
the above named land, as it is not 
likely to ever be used for any thing 
but grazing for many years to come. 
Could the Johnson. grass be kept 
grazed down so as to keep it from 
producing seed, so as to prevent it 
from spreading by the stock or by 
birds or washing down streams? 

I earnestly desire the above in- 
formation from you or some reader 
of The Progressive Farmer. 

W. K. RHODARNUR. 

Haywood Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey, of 
the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station.) 


I would say to your Haywood 
County correspondent that he had 
better let alone both Bermuda and 
Johnson grasses. Bermuda is the 
finest possible pasture grass for the 
warm soil ct the cotton belt, but can 
never be anything but a nuisance in 
the mountain country of I[aywood. 
Johnson grass, while a valuable hay 
grass in low moist land, becomes a 
nuisance by spreading throughout 
the whole country and would not do 
so well on the land which your cor- 
respondent describes, and would be 
a means of seattering it all over the 
country where it is not wanted. 
Down here, where Johnson grass is 
all over the country, I would not hes- 
itate to use it on a low piece of 
ground, but the man who introduces 
it into a section where it is not al- 
ready planted should be prosecuted 
for a nuisance. 

I would think that if the land he 
mentioned is well broken and fertil- 


| ized he could grow a mixture of or- 


chard grass and tall meadow oats 
grass more successfully than either 
of the grasses he names. Johnson 
grass is not a pasture grass at best, 
for about the only thing that will 


kill it out is hard pasturing. 





Last year the Journal announced 
that Mrs. W. A. Thomson, of Faison, 
had a lemon to grow at her home to 
the size of 22 ounces. This year she 


is the owner of one from the same 
tree that weighs 39 ounces.—Duplin 
| Journal. 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH OF JANU- 
ARY. 





Some Seasonable Suggestions for Gen- 
eral Farming, 


and Some Observa- | feeding, so that if any hard weather 


tions on the Value of the Live Stock | 


Industry. 
The one difficulty which largely 


confronts Southern farmers is the | 


labor question. Thousands of col- 
ored hands have left the country 
distriets, and found employment in 


the large cities and towns, and on | 


the railroads, 
labor is going to continue so long 


The only 


way to meet it is to turn large areas 


as trade continues good. 


of arable land into permanent grass 
and meadows and to make use large- 
ly in the working of the arable land 
and of the meadows, of the labor- 
saving machinery which has been in- 


vented and put on the market at such | 
With this ma- | 
chinery, hands ean be dispensed with | 


reasonable _ prices. 


and better work be done and crops | 


be made and saved at less cost then 
ever in the past. Another means of 
saving cost must be found in the 
production of larger crops on the 


same area of land. This 


ly converted into meat and dairy pro- 
ducts on the farm, resulting in a 
larger production of home-made 
manure, which is the best and cheap- 
est fertilizer which a farmer 
if 


where needed with commercial fer- 


ean 
use, and which, 
tilizer, will easily result in doubling 
our present crops without 
one acre to the land under cultiva- 
tion. The cost of making and saving 
a crop of 40 bushels of wheat, or of 
50 bushels of corn to the acre, will 
be found to be very little more than 
that of making and saving our pres- 


ent meagre crops of 12 or 15 bushels | 
of wheat and 15 to 25 bushels of corn | 
The secret of this in- | 
creased production to the acre will | 


to the acre. 


be found in better preparation of 


the land before planting, and in the | 


use of farm-yard manure and the 
leguminous crops to supply humus 
to the soil. The profitable conver- 
sion of these crops into money lies 


in the use of better bred live stock, | 


which will mature in half the time 
required by the present scrub stock, 
and which will make meat and dairy 
products always commanding the top 
figure on the market. We bespeak 
for this matter the careful study of 
our readers. It means thousands of 
dollars in the pockets of Southern 


farmers and a complete change in | 


the appearance of thousands of acres 
of land. 


+ & #*# 


The work that can be done on the | 


> 


land during the present month i 
usually small, as it is the one month 


in the year when, if we are to have | 


any winter, we are pretty certain to 


get 1t; yet in the majority of years | 


there are days even in this month 
when plowing can be done and the 
clearing-up of land intended to be 
cropped can make progress, if only 
labor can be secured. The New 
Year’s holiday, however, largely pre- 


vents any reliance being placed on | 
the hands till towards the close of | 


| Let this work be done thoroughly. | 


and this exodus of | 


the month. It is well, therefore, not | of the rails apart and fasten four 


to attempt much beyond seeing that 
abundant supplies of feed are kept 
on hand at the barn convenient for 


should set in there will be no fear 
of the stock suffering. If the 
weather be mild and the land dry 
enough, plowing should be done, so 
as to lessen work later in the spring. 


Plow deep, and where possible and 
the subsoil is a good clay one, sub- 
soil as well. In plowing land deep 
so as to add depth to the soil, do not 
turn the furrow slice completely 
over, but leave it on edge, so that 
the new soil may be mixed with the 
old soil in working. New soil brought 
from the bottom of the furrow will 





will be | 


found easy when the crops are large- | 


supplemented | 


adding | 


not produce large crops until thor- 
| oughly aerated and disintegrated by 
the action of the weather, and this 
takes time; hence, this deep plowing 
should not be done late in the spring. 
The mixing of the old and new soil 
tends to hasten the fitting of the 
soil for crop production, and hence 
the importance of so plowing as to 
admit of this. The value of subsoil- 
ing where the subsoil is a good one, 
is not half appreciated as it ought 
to be. It breaks loose the hard pan 
| nearly always to be found where 
| shallow plowing has been the rule for 
| years, and renders this permeable by 
| the rainfall where the water is stored 
for the use of the crop in the sum- 
| mer. It makes largely available inert 


| plant food in the shape of phospho- | 
ric acid and potash, which is always | 


present in the soil in more or less 
abundance, and only requires the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, water and 
humic acid supplied from decaying 
vegetable matter to become available 
for the necessities of the crop. Our 


own experience has convinced us that 
in every case except where the sub- 
soil is sandy or leachy, subsoiling 


may be done with profit. 
* * * 


Whenever the land is dry enough 
| to haul on, get out farm-yard man- 


'ure and top-dress wheat, oats or | 


grass land, or apply it on the land 
newly plowed and which is to be put 
in crop in the spring. The mineral 
| fertilizers, acid phosphate and pot- 
ash may be applied along with the 


be worked in together later in the 
spring, and thus much time be saved. 
Farm-yard manure is much better 
on the land than leaching away in 
the farm-yard and pens. 

* 


+ 


ped which has laid untilled for years. 
Whatever is done in this way let it 
be done thoroughly. Get out all 
| stumps and haul off all rocks. Left 
on the land, they only serve to har- 
bor weeds, briers, insects and fung- 
oid diseases, and are a constant hin- 
drance to good cultivation. Use the 
rocks to repair the roads. 


An old worm fence which 
insufficient to turn stock will 
often supply rails sufficient to make 
a new straight fence capable of turn- 
ing any stock. Set posts the length 


straight. 


is 





or five rails to these posts, holding 
them in place by running a piece of 


| 
| 
| 


| 


plain fence wire from the bottom to | 


the top of 
Fasten the wire to the post with sta- 
ples, making loops to hold the rails 
in the proper places. 

* 


* * 


All wet places should be drained 


and ditches be cleaned out so as to | 


give quick fall to the water and a 
good outlet. In putting in drains, 
put them in deep; three fet to three 
feet six inches is little enough. It 
is the underlying water which re- 
quires to be got rid of. The sur- 
face water will soon enough find its 
way off the land when there is no 


it on the surface. 
* * * 


Fill the ice-house at the first op- 


waste. 


+ & 





manure on the plowed land without | 
fear of loss, and then the whole can | 


Clean up land intended to be crop- | 


Let all | 
fences be repaired and make them | 


On wet and stormy days clean up, | 


repair and paint all tools and imple- 
ments. 
be money saved.—Southern Planter. 


Time spent in this way will 





The State Farm—An Outline of the 
Work to be Done. 


Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist, 


of the State farm just west of town. 
The farm will be put in order for 
cultivation at onee. In a conversa- 
tion with Dr. Kilgore we learned 
that 
| been 


be chosen in a short time. Dr. Kil- 
gore stated that the first experiment- 
al work undertaken would be a series 
of culture and fertilizer tests of cot- 
ton, corn, peas, grasses and forage 
crops. 

In making these tests twenty acres 
of land will be divided in plats con- 
taining one-tenth of an acre each— 
each plat being different 


given a 


will be given to corn, and the same 
to cotton, peas and grasses each. 
An accurate record will be kept of 
all work on each plat and also of the 
varieties planted. 
the State farm to determine what 
| are the best methods of cultivation 


and by carefully selecting their seed 
each year to build up a variety thaf 


farms. 

Next fall similar tests will be 
made with grains—wheat, oats, ete., 
twenty acres being used above 
deseribed. The rest of the farm will 
be cultivated for a general crop, 
principally corn and peas. 

Next fall Dr. Kilgore says they 
expect to put some beef cattle here 
and begin a series of experiments to 
show th»: profit, and advantages to 


as 


the post on one side. | 





A FORTUNE IN APPLES. 





Mr. Moses H. Cone Expects to Make 
$50,000 by Shipping Fruit From 
Blowing Rock. 

Mr. Moses H. Cone, of New York, 

Greensboro and Blowing Rock, was 


| a welcome visitor in the city yester- 


| day. 


underlying strata of water to keep | 


portunity. The first opportunity is | 
often the last in the South. Use 


| plenty of sawdust in packing the ice. | 
It is the surest preservative against | 


was here this week to take charge | 


a superintendent has not yet | 
selected although several men | 
are under consideration and one will | 


treatment. Five acres, 40 or 50 plats, | 


This will enable | 


for this section and what varieties | 
of cotton, corn, ete., will yield best; | 


will add much to the yield of our | 


Apart from being one of the 
most prominent manufacturers in 
the South Mr. Cone is gaining a rep- 
utation by that immense apple orch- 
ard he has planted at his place at 
Blowing Rock. An Observer report- 
er told this to Mr. Cone last evening. 
Mr. Cone laughed and produced a 
| check for $28 that had been sent him 
| by the Secretary of the State Fair 
| as payment for apples that had won 
prizes. 

“T am going to keep that check,” 
said he. “I wouldn’t take $250 for 
| i.” 

“What sort of an apple orchard 
asked the re- 


| have you, anway ?” 
porter. 

“T have 33,000 good trees,” was 
| Mr. Cone’s reply. “That doesn’t 
/ sound much when you say it right 

quick, but it is a lot when you have 
to dig around those trees three times 

a year. In ten years from now I will 
| be shipping 100,000 bushels of ap- 
| ples a year at about 50 cents a bush- 
| el.” 

“You believe in apples?” 

| “I believe in apples,” repeated Mr. 
Cone.—Charlotte Observer, January 
4th. 





Soil Survey Map of Craven Area not 
Completed. 


Regarding the soil survey in the 
| Craven area in Eastern Carolina, Dr. 
| Milton Whitney says in his annual 
| report: ; 
The Craven area covers 696 square 
| miles, or 445,840 acres, in the eastern 

part of North Carolina, lying entire- 
| ly within the Coastal Plain. New 
Bern, the largest city, is situated 
near the southeast corner of the 
The country is particularly 
flat, the highest elevation being less 
than 100 feet above the sea level, and 
the average elevation being hardly 
'more than 30 feet. The streams are 
bordered by low, wet, swampy lands, 


area. 


| which are covered by water during 
high tide. The principal crops are 
| truck, bright tobacco. and cotton. It 
| is estimated that above 75 ner cent 
| of the area is yet uncleared, and the 
have 
caused a searecity of farm labor. 
The base map being made by the 
United States Geological Survey and 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture not being completed in 


extensive lumber interests 


all its details at the time this report 
was ready to be sent to the printer, 
the map and special report on the 
| area are reserved for publication in 
the next annual report. 





Col. R. L. Abernethy, of Ocean 


| be attained from raising them. The 
superintendent, when elected, will | 
occupy the dwelling now on_ the 


farm, but the State will build new 
barns, et«: 

In Dr. Kilgore’s absence and until 
a suverintendent is chosen, Capt. J. 
| P. Burwell will have charge of the 


work at the farm.—Statesville Mas- | 


cot. 


View farm, is devoting his attention 


to fine stock of all kinds. Among his 


Jersey cattle are a grandson and 
granddaughter of Pedro, a Jersey 


bull that sold a few years ago for 
| $1,000.—Statesville Landmark. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PLAN OF 
ANTI-TRUST WARFAR . 





| of these offenses who are, as pro- 


ducers merely, beyond national con- | 


trol, a penalty should be imposed 
upon the interstate 


| transportation of goods produced by 


Secretary Knox and President Roose- | 


velt Agree ona Statement of Condi- 
tions and Needs. 


We believe that the 


them, and Federal courts should be 
given power to restrain such trans- 


| portation at the government’s suit. 


widespread | 


public interest in anti-trust legisla- 


tion will justify us in giving a large 
part of our General News space this 


week to the abstract of Attorney- | 


General Knox’s recommendations on 





PRESENT LAWS INEFFECTIVE 


Such legislation is necessary be- 
cause the existing interstate com- 
remedy in this class of cases against 
either shipper or carrier. 


The casus omissus in the inter- 


' state commerce act should now be 


this subject—the al! being | 
given out and virtu: endorsed by 
President Roosevelt. The _ state- 


ment follows: 
PRELIMINARY 


The people do not desire the busi- 
ness of the country t& be interfered 
with beyond the regulation neces- 


sary to control combinations where 





supplied by imposing a penalty upon 
earrier and beneficiary alike, and 
by giving to the courts the right to 
restrain all such infractions of the 
law. 

The prohibition 


| should be limited to those subject 
to the act to regulate commerce. | 


they act improperly and to correct | 


any tendeney toward monopoly. In 
this country, where money is cheap 
and abundant and within the reach 
of keen and capable men, monopoly 
will be impossible if competition is 
kept free. 

Small enterprises have certain ad- 
combinations, 
and will live and thrive if assured of 


vantages over large 


| wholly by water. 


| naturally furnish 


an open and fair field... Rebates and | 


discriminatory rates constitute one 
of the chief restrictions on competi- 
tion. They unjustly swell the earn- 
ings of favored concerns and, sup- 
porting a vast volume of capital 
stock which represents nothing but 
unfair advantage over rivals, con- 
tribute largely to the upbuilding of 
monoply. 

The situation respecting transpor- 
tation discriminations and the entry 
of independent capital into new in- 
dustries has largely been improved. 
It is now known that the amount 
of capital embarked in independent 
enterprises in the past two years at 
least equals the total capital of the 
great combinations formed within 
the previous twelve years. 


ASSORED OF 


Individual 
with the certainty of secure employ- 
ment of capital may be trusted to 
compete effectively with such selfish 
combinations as are not formed for 
sound economic reasons, but merely 


COMPETITION 


industrial experience 


in order to capitalize the country’s 
prosperity for the benefit of their 
promoters. The existence of 
of these combinations has not in- 
creased the productive capacity of 
the country; they have merely ac- 
quired the ownership of pre-existing 
industries. 


most 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMMEDI \TE 


LEGiS .ATION 


affecting interstate trade be made 








. 


against carriers | 


and foreign 


These recommendations are based 
on the central thought that the first 
step should be taken by a law aimed 
at what are certainly known to be 
unreasonable practices directly re- 
strictive of freedom of commerce, 
and by a law securing some gov- 
ernment supervision, as_ outlined 
above. 

A special act should be passed at 


| once to speed the final decision of 


‘ . | cases pending or to be raised under 
merce law does not give an effective | 


the present auti-trust law, providing 


| for the hearing of such cases by a 
| full bench of circuit judges, and for 


a direct appeal from the circuit 
courts to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 





Notable Tragedy in South Caroltna. 


Columbia, S. C., January 15.—In 
the very shadow of the South Caro- 


| lina State House, Lieutenant Gov- 


Only carriers operating a line of | 


railroad or a rail and water line as 
one line are required to publish their 
rates and adhere to them. It is im- 
practicable to control lines operating 
Rates of water 
transportation are necessarily open 
to the freest competition, are inva- 
riably low by comparison, and thus 
the standard of 


ernor James H. Tillman shot and 
probably mortally wounded Narcisso 
Gener Gonzales, founder and editor 
of the Columbia State, a newspaper 


| which, sinee its inception, has bit- 
| terly opposed the Tillman faction in 


South Carolina polities. The two 


/men have been sworn enemies for 


reasonableness without express regu- | 


lation. 

Tt should unlawful to 
transport traffic by carriers subject 
to the act at 


pe made 


interstate commerce 


some years and Tillman’s animosity 
was accentuated by Gonzales’ pro- 
nounced editorial opposition to him 
as a candidate for the Democratic 


| nomination for Governor during last 


a less rate than published rate, and | 
all who partiz1pate in violating the | 


iaw should be punished. 

Provision should also be made to 
reach corporations and combinations 
which produce wholly within a State, 
but whose products enter interstate 
commerce. This provision should 
relate, first, to concerns which fatten 
on rebates; second, to concerns which 


fall’s primary. 

The condition of the wounded man 
late tonight was regarded by the sur- 
geons as critical. Tillman was ar- 
rested and is confined in the county 


| jail, pending the outcome of Gon- 


sell commodities below the general | 


price in particular localities, or in 


any other way in particular locali- | 


ties seck to destroy competition. 


SHOULD HAVE THE FACTS 


There should be a comprehensive 
plan to enable the government to get 
at all the facts bearing upon the or- 
ganization and practices of concerns 


engaged in interstate commerce, not | 


with a view to hampering any legit- 
imate business of such concerns, but 
be in position to take 


action if necessary. 


in order to 


To this cnd a commission, or a 
special bureau, in the proposed de- 
partmeut of ecmmerce should be ere- 
ated whose duty it should be to in- 
vestigate the operations of concerns 
engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to gather information and 
data enabling it to make recommen- 





| dations for additional legislation to | 
That all discriminatory practices | 


offenses to be enjoined and punished. | 


Such legislation to be 
alike against 


directed 
those who give and 
those who receive illegal advantages, 
and to cover discrimination in prices 
as against competitors in particular 
localities resorted to for the purpose 
of destroying competition. 


report to the President. This would 


be a first step in securing proper | 


This should 


have authority to inquire into the 


publicity. commission 
management of any concern doing 
an interstate business whenever it 
becomes necessary or desirable; it 
should have the authority to call for 
reports from them, to compel testi- 


| mony from all witnesses and by the 


In order to reach producers guilty | production of books, papers, ete. 


| Roosevelt,” says the Baltimore Sun. | 


zales’ injuries. 





WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 
The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


The House and Senate have passed 
a bill allowing a rebate equal to the 
tariff on all imported coal for one 
year. 

Ex-Seeretary of State William R. 
Day will be offered the Supreme 
Court seat to be vacated by Justice 
Shiras. 


The President has directed the ap- 
pointment of W. H. Lewis, an octo- 
roon, as Assistant District Attorney 
at Boston. 


John S. Wise has earried to the 
United States Supreme Court two 
cases affecting the suffrage section 
of the new Virginia Constitution. 


Senator Mason has introduced a 
bill providing for the appointment 
of receivers for coal mines whenever 
the failure to operate becomes a det- 
riment to the public welfare. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has agreed to an amend- 
ment to the Cuban treaty providing 
that the reduced duty on sugar shall 
be limited to 20 per cent and _ not 
granted any other country. 


“In Washington both Democrats 


and Republicans think Judge Alton | 
B. Parker, of New York, will be the | 


Democratic Presidential nominee if | 


the Republicans nominate Mr. 


_ STATE NEWS" 


Superintendent Joyner’s Report. 

The Free Press has just received a 
copy of the biennial report of Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction 
J. Y. Joyner. The report is an ex- 
cellent document, and goes straight 
to the heart of the question. 

In discussing the present condi- 
tion of public education in North 
Carolina, Mr. Joyner uses a compar- 
ison between the expenditures for 
public schools in this State and the 
average expenditures for the same 
purpose throughout the United 
States as shown in the record of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

North Carolina expends for each 
child enrolled in the State public 
schools $3.17 per year. The average 
amount spent throughout the United 
States per enrollment is $20.29. The 
average length of the State school 
term per year is 82.4 days for white 
schools, and 76.15 days for colored 
schools. Throughout the United 
States the average length of the 
school term is 145 days per year. 
The average monthly salary of our 
white teachers is $26.78. The color- 
ed teachers get a monthly salary of 
$22.19. While the salary 
paid teachers throughout the United 
States is $48. 

In presenting these statistics Mr. 
Joyner has pointed out an important 
source of weakness in our present 
educational system. 

We must spend more money per 


average 


eapita for the education of our chil- 
dren. We spend $17.12 per annum 
less for each enrolled child than is 
spent on the average throughout the 
United States. 

We are aware that the mere spend- 
ing of money will not insure us of 
attaining the desired end. But we 
are further aware of the fact that 
our State will not take its proper 
place in enlightenment and prosper- 
ity until a greater 
made. In some school systems, out- 
side the State, money is wanted, un- 
doubtedly. But we need not fear 
that such will be the result of a 
greater expenditure in North Caro- 
lina. 

The average length of the school 
term must be and the 
average salary of the teacher in our 
school must not fall $21.22 behind 
the general average. 

Mr. Joyner makes pertinent sug- 
gestions as to the improvement of 


expenditure is 


increased, 


school houses in equipment, and 
their enlargement in number. 

But our schools must attain the 
improvement through the improve- 
ment of the teaching force, and the 
strengthening of the supervising 
force. To this end Mr. Joyner does 
well in recommending that an active 
part be taken in summer schools, 
and short college courses especially 
adapted to the needs of the teacher. 

The average teacher, honest and 
faithful workers as they are, will not 
derive much benefit from listening 
to a course of entertaining summer 
lectures. Nor will they derive much 
| real benefit from merely engaging in 
| a summer of enjoyable social inter- 
course with fellow teachers, But if 
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our schools to be improved 
through the improvement of our 
teachers we must have certain well 
prepared courses of instruction 
placed in easy access of the teaching 
force. 

Not only this, but we must give 


are 


Mr. Joyner adequate assistance in 
the way of supervising force to see 
that the State is getting “its money’s 
worth.”—Kinston Free Press. 





Carnegie Will Give ilmington a $25,- 
ooo Library. 

Wilmington, Jan. 15.—Andrew 
Carnegie, in response to a communi- 
cation from John H. Gore, Jr., Esq., 
a prominent young lawyer of this 
city, has offered to donate a free pub- 
lie library to Wilmington at a cost 
of $25,000, provided the eity will 
maintain the same by an annual ap- 
propriation of not less than $2,500 
and furnish a suitable site for the 
building. The eity council will be 
urged by citizens to accept the prop- 
osition. 





Grand Lodye of Masons. 


The State 
met in annual session in Raleigh last 
week. 
Master for the second term. 
other officers are W. S. Liddell, D. 
G. M.; F. D. Winston and S. M. Gat- 
tis, Grand Wardens; William Simp- 
Grand John C., 
Drewry, Grand Leo D. 


Heartt, Assistant Grand Treasurer. 


son, Treasurer; 


Seeretary ; 


WORK OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

Some Important Measures That Have 
Been Introduced and are Now Being 
Considered. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Not much important work has yet | 
been done in the Legislature beyond | 


the introduction of bills. Some of 
the most noteworthy measures now 
pending are thus outlined by 
Statesville Landmark: 


PRISON PAROLE COMMISSION 


Senator Brown, of Columbus, has 
introduced a bill for a “prison parole 
which that 
the commission shall consist of the 


commission” provides 


Governor, Attorney General and one 


private citizen to be chosen by the 


General Assembly. This commission 
shall receive and consifer petitions 


| from convicts serving anywhere un- 


| der sentence of State courts, shall 
| investigate the facts in the indict- 


|; ment 


and eonviction of such eon- 


| viets, obtain facts from officers in 
| charge and after due consideration 
| the board may parole the convict un- 


provided that no parole 
trand Lodge of Masons | 


It elected TH. I. Clark, Grand | 
The | 


The new officers were all installed | 


by Past Grand Master Samuel H. 
Smith, John W. 
Grand Marshal. 
of officers were named. 
Rev. Nathaniel 


Chaplain; 


Tarding, 


Rey: B. W. 


Hatcher, 


Jotten, acting as | 
The appointments | 
They were | 


Grand | 


Grand Lecturer; R. N. Hackett and | 


M. L. Reed, Grand Deacons; Robert 
H. Bradley, Grand Tyler. 


The Grand Lodge will now get to | 
work earnestly to raise the remaind- | 
er of the funds needed for the Ma- | 


sonie Temple, of which $80,000 is al- 
ready subscribed. The balance need- 
ed is $30,000. It is understood that 
Francis D. Winston make a 
canvass of the State to raise the re- 


is to 


maining funds needed. 





Hon. Jos. B. Batchelor died at his 
home in Raleigh Sunday. He was 
born in Halifax County in 1825 and 
had practiced law in Raleigh since 
1866. 
General in 1855 and filled that posi- 
tion two years. He also served in 
the Legislature. During 1870 Mr. 
Batchelor was appointed by the Leg- 
islature one of three commissioners 
—Judge William M. Shipp and Gen- 
eral James G. Martin being the oth- 
er two—to investigate alleged cor- 
ruption in the conduct of the affairs 
of the State. A very full investiga- 
tion and an extensive report was 
published. 





He was appointed Attorney | 


Captain Claude B. Denson died at | 


his home in Raleigh last Tuesday, 
aged 60 years, of cancer of the 
throat, from which he had suffered 
almost a year. 
Norfolk, served in the Confederate 
engineer corps, taught school at 
Pittsboro for a number of years, and 
had for almost 25 years been secre- 
tary or assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the North 

State Agricultural Society. 


Ile was educated at | 


Carolina | 


der such conditions as they see fit, 


shall be 


the | 


things and they dislike to refuse 
them. And so it goes. It’s the same 
way about cigarettes. 


| Committees for the House of Represen- 


The law pro- | 


hibits the sale of cigarettes, or paper | 
| and tobaceo out of which cigarettes 


can be made, to any person under 17 
years old. But the boys under 17 
get all the cigarettes they want. Not 
one merchant in a dozen ever thinks 
about the law. 

FOR A REFORMATORY 


Among the important bills intro- 


| duced in the Senate Wednesday was 


| seven directors appointed 


longer than 12 months, and the con- | 


vict paroled shall report monthly his | 


residence, conduct and 
these reports to be filed by the com- 
mission. Any convict violating the 
conditions of his parole shall be im- 
mediately rearrested and serve out 
If at the ex- 
piration of the parole the convict has 
properly conducted himself the com- 
mission can extend the parole anoth- 
er 12 months and if the commission 
becomes satisfied that the convict is 
entitled to a pardon the Governor 
shall unconditionally pardon him. 
The parole commission shall meet at 
such times es the Governor directs 
and the member other than the Gov- 
ernor and Attorney General shall be 
paid $4 per day and mileage when at- 
tending sessions. The commission 
may expend not exceeding $500 for 
clerical work. “Ncthing in this act 
shall be construed as_ interfering 
with existing laws giving the Gov- 
ernor the right of pardon or commu- 
tation of sentence.” 


his original sentence. 


AN INNOVATION 
Another bill 


introduced 


avoecation, | 


one for a reformatory for young 
The 


bill provides for its management by 
by 


criminals, by Norris, of Wake. 


Governor, the directors to receive 
$3 a day for services, with mileage, 
and appoint a superintendent at a 
salary not exceeding $2,000 a year, 
teachers and subordinates to be se- 
lected by the directors, who will fix 
all salaries, and who among other 
things will arrange for a system of 
manual training and instruction in 
trades. 

Within four months of the adop- 
tion of the act the directors are to 
purchase suitable grounds, compris- 
ing not less than 50 nor more than 


200 acres, at a location deemed best, 


}and at a reasonable’ price. The 
building to be erected shall have a 
capacity of 400 inmates, a portion to 


| are liable to a fine of $50. 


amends | 


The Code in regard to legitimatizing | 


the birth 
wedlock. 


of children born out of 
It provides among other 


things that if the mother and reput- 


accommodate at least 250 to be ereet- 
ed at once, and completed, if possi- 
ble, by January 1, 1904. The cost of 
the building is put at $25,000, and a 
sum not exceeding $2,000 a month is 
to be used for maintenance. 

FCUR OTHER BILLS 


A bill by Senator 


Spence provides that boarding house 


introduced 


keepers must provide suitable rooms, 


bed, bedding and food for their 
guests, and if they fail in this or 


turn a stranger from their door they 
They are 
also responsible for the safe keeping 
of the 
guests and suit may be brought and 


of the personal property 
obtained for as much as 
$1,000 worth of jewelry and other 
valuables. 

On Friday, 16th, an important bill 
was introduced by Senator Pollock, 
of Lenoir. It asks that the amount 
to be appropriated to the old Con- 
federates be increased the 


recovery 


from 


| $200,000 of last year to $300,000 this 


ed father intermarry after the birth | 


of their child, the said child shall be 
deemed legitimate. 
ROOM FOR TEMPERANCE LEGISLAEION 


Senator White, of Franklin, has 


year. 
A bill to make it a felony for a 
man to elope with the wife of anoth- 


| er was introduced by Mr. Abell, of 


introduced a bill prohibiting the sale | 
of morphine, cocaine, opium, ete., ex- 
cept on the prescription of a physi- | 


The law is a good one and 
ought to pass. 


cian. 
Those who have op- 


portunity to know say that the use of + 


has increased to 
alarming extent in recent years, es- 
pecially among women. But the 


these drugs an 


trouble is that such laws are so often | 


disregarded. There are now regula- 
tions governing the sale of poisons 


by druggists but it is doubtful if one 


| druggist in ten observes the law 
strictly. They do not mean to disre- 
gard it but people call for such 


Johnston. The punishment is fixed 
at imprisonment for not less than 
ten years. 

Mr. Murphy, of Rowan, proposes 
to add to section 1285 of The Code 
the following: “If the husband shall 
abandon the wife, and live separate 
and apart from her one year, the 
wife shall be entitled to a dissolution 
of the bonds of matrimony, but the 


husband shall not re-marry during 
the lifetime of the wife,’ and vice 
versa in case the wife abandons the 
husband. 


The second trial of James E. Wil: 
cox for the murder of Nellie Crop-: 
sey, at Elizabeth City, in November 


| 1901, was begun at Hertford, last 


week. 


the | 


| 


tatives. 


The House Committees were an- 
nounced last week. The ones of 
most importance or of most interest 
to The Progressive Farmer’s  con- 
stitueney are given below: 

Committee Finance. — Mr. 
Doughton, Chairman; Messrs. Da- 
Drewry, Graham, Smith, 
Scott, Ricks, Nissen, Cowan, Daugh- 
tridge, Blount, Guion, Warren, Carl- 
ton, Thomas, Hall, Love, Daniel of 
Vance, Dockery, Simpson of Union, 


on 


vidson, 


Fuller, Gluyas, Crocker, Michael, 
Owen, Jarrett. 
Committee on Education. — Mr. 


Graham, Chairman; Messrs. Whita- 
ker of Guilford, Carr, Parker of Hal- 
ifax, Thompson, JHinton, Britt, 
Craig, Hunter, McNeill, Etheridge, 
Stevenson, Price of Stanly, Scott, 
Quickle, Humphrey, Drewry, McRae, 
Luther, Nissen, Siler, Warren, White 
of Halifax, Beasley, Offman, Blount, 
Self, Dockery, Simpson of Perquim- 
ans, White of Jones, Gay, Murphey, 
Michaels, Free- 


of 


Kinsland, Dunean, 
man of 
Tyrrell. 

Committee Agriculture.—Mr. 
Daughtridge, Chairman; Messrs. 
Seott, Lucas, Curtis, Beasley, Daniel 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


MERCY.* 
The 


quality of merey is not 
strain’d, 

It droppeth as the south rain from 
heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice 
bless’d 

It blesseth him that gives, and him 
that takes: 

*Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it 
be comes 

The throned monarch better than his 

crown: 

seepter showeth 

poral power, 


His foree of tem- 


The attribute to awe and majesty, | 


Wherein doth sit the dread and fear 
of kings; 

But merey is above the sceptered 
sway: 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings; 


It is an attribute of God Himself, | 
And earthly power doth then show | 


likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. 
—From Shakespeare’s “Merchant 
of Venice.” 





THE EARLY LIFE OF ANDREW 
JACKSON. 





Glimpses of His Youth and Young Man- 


hood in North Carolina and East Ten- | 


nessee. ° 


About two years ago—to be exact, 


on January 8th, the anniversary of | 


the battle of New Orleans—Mr. Jo- 


seph P. Caldwell, the editor of the | 
Charlotte Observer, delivered a high- | 


ly interesting address on “The Life 
and Public Services of Andrew Jack- 
son” before the Old Hickory Club, 
of Salisbury, N. C. From that ad- 
dress we make the following extracts 
regarding the early life of the fa- 
mous General and President: 

I do not think it admits of a doubt 
that Andrew Jackson was born in 


North Carolina. Mr. Parton ,a pa- 


tient investigator and accurate his- | 
torian, the author of the most ex- | 
haustive Life of Jackson, says he | 


vas. So also Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 
a recognized authority. Mr. 
ton, before beginning 
visited the Waxhaw settlement, in 
the extreme southern part of what 
is now Union County, N. C., spent 
quite a while there in Monroe, per- 


sonally investigating the facts, and | 
| con’s Digest from the brown paper 


lays down the positive assertion, sup- 
porting it by the testimony of credi- 


ble persons and by affidavits, that | 


Jackson was born in Union County, 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
South Carolina line. 
* * > 
Reference has beau made to the 
duel between Andrew Jackson and 


Waightstill Avery. This occurred in 


1788 at Jonesboro, Tenn., where the | 


two were attending court. In the 


conduct of a case in which they ap- | 


peared as opposing counsel Avery 
said something which provoked Jack- 
son, who saw the case going 
the 
from a book and on it wrote 


against 
him, and he — snatched 
a note 
which he at once delivered in person, 


following it the next day with a chal- 





*This is No. 1 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mi. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, and others, 


| lenge. 


| consistent with 


| both times. 


Par- | 


his history, | 


'and found a piece of meat. 


fly-leaf | 


It has been my fortune to 


have had for a number of years a | 


photographic copy of 


challenge, given by a granddaughter 


of Colonel Avery, and it is worth 


while to introduce its language here. | 
| tages of the three boys were as poor 


It runs thus: 
“August 12th, 1788. 


“Sir—When a & 


charecter are injured he ought to 


man’s feelings 


seek a speedy redress; you ree’d a 


few lines from me yesterday and 
undoubtedly you understand me. My 


ther you have Insulted me in the 
presence of a court and a large audi- 
ence. I therefore call upon you as 
a gentleman to give me satisfaction 
of the same; and I further call upon 
you to give me an answer immedi- 
without and I 


ately Equivoeation 


| hope you can do without dinner un- 


till the business is done, for it is 
the character of a 
gentleman when he injures a man to 
make a speedy reparation; therefore 


I hope you will not fail in meeting 


me this day; from yr obt st., 


“ANDREW JACKSON. 
“COLL. AVERY. 


“P. S. this evening after court 


| adjourned.” 


This 
P. S. is written on the left-hand side 
of the sheet and is to be read by 
turning it. Mr. Jackson had on his 
spelling clothes when he wrote this 


Ife was in a hurry, you see. 


| challenge, for only three words in it 
| are misspelled; but it must be owned 


that the word “character” is mis- 


spelled twiee, though the same way 
Shots were exchanged, 
neither was hurt and Jackson 
There is 


another story as to the cause of the 


nounced himself satistied. 


| duel, though the foregoing being that 


of the late Col. Isaac T. Avery, a 
son of one of the principals, is to be 
The other is 
that Jackson had but one law book, 
Bacon’s Digest, which he carried in 
his saddle-bags 


accepted as authentic. 


and read from fre- 


quently in his argument of cases. 


| This book became a subject of jest 


by his brethren of the bar, and the 
story runs that at this particular 
court Colonel Avery abstracted Ba- 


| in which it was wrapped and replaced 


it with a piece of clear-rib side, of 
exactly the size and thickness of the 
book. Jackson, having occasion, as 


usual, in this ease, to refer to his 


Bacon, unwrapped the brown paper | 
pl 


This 


ing the responsibilfty for this too 
practical joke upon Colonel Avery, 
It 


he challenged him. is almost a 


pity that this is not the true story. | 


But it suggests what his best friends 
of that time admitted and his great- 
est admirers of to-day admit, that 
of his 
and knew but little law. 
Indeed, he knew little of anything 
that is to be 
and his best biographer says of him 
that “The Vicar of Wakefield” is 
perhaps the only book excepting the 
Bible that he ever read through. His 


Jackson was not a student 


profession, 


learned from books, 


literary taste as thus far manifested | 


was certainly excellent, and it is to 





this unique | 





ane | 


| of British soldiers. 


1 hj , aie mother they were 
| angered him greatly, and rightly fix- | 5g a 
pdeieag 6 wes ene | Robert died in a few days and the | 
_ devoted mother but a little later, and | 


young Andrew was left alone in the | 


la sport. 


| turned home he went with them. 


| be deplored that he did not culti- 


vate it. 

* *% *% 
The Jacksons were very 
what we are accustomed to call “dirt 
poor’—and the educational advan- 


poor— 


as themselves. Young Andrew se- 


eured a little learning at the old- 


| field schools, and his mother cher- 
| ished the hope of educating him for 


the ministry, but the National Dec- 
laration of Independence was made 


| when he was nine years old and the 
chareeter you have injured; and fur- | 


War of the Revolutron came on to 


destroy all calculations. He saw the 


| beginning and practically the end 


of his edueation in the schools in 


| his first nine years, and there was 


thus excuse for that which his biog- 
rapher said: that “he was never a 
well-informed man”; “he never learn- 
eorrectly”; he “sometimes 
the same word two or three different 
ways in the same letter.” But he 
must have picked up orthography and 
grammar rapidly as time progresed, 
for we are informed that “his mis- 


| takes during the last forty years of 
i his life did not average more than 


five to a page.” 
* * *& 

It is alleged that he saw service in 
the Revolutionary War. It can 
seareely be ture. His eldest brother, 
Hugh, was in the battle of Stono 
and lost his life by reason of the 
excessive heat of the day; and Rob- 
ert and Andrew witnessed the battle 
of the Hanging Rock and were often 


bands of patriot soldiers. On one 
such oeeasion, narrowly escaping 


capture, they took refuge in a house 
which was soon surounded by a troop 
The British de- 
stroyed everything in the house and 
the ordered Andrew 
Jackson to clean his muddy boots. 
The boy refused peremptorily to do 


commander 


so, and the officer struck him across | 
the head with a saber, inflicting a | 
| wound which left a sear in which 


Prancis P. Blair laid his finger when 
Jackson was serving his second term 
President. To the day of his 
death he bore resentment against the 
British on aceount of this occur- 
rence. The elder brother, Robert, 
was then ordered to clean the boots, 
and, refusing likewise, was stricken 
a blow, from which he never. recoy- 
ered. The Jackson boys, with other 
prisoners, were carried to Camden 
and confined. By the efforts of their’ 
exchanged, but 


as 


world. 
* * * 


He is seen next in his character as 


fell in with these. He kept the paces, 
when the war ended and they re- 
Re- 
duced in his possessions to a horse, 
he bet this one day on a game in 
Charleston against $200, and won. 
Putting the money in his pocket he 
went back to the Waxhaws, resolved 


| to read law instead of entering the 


| afterward entered 


| Col. John Stokes. 
| dred spirits, MeNairy and Crawford, 
| also 
| Rowan House. 


| given over t 
ed to write the English language | 
spelled | 


| was then about twenty. 


| Roekford, then 





He had returned to the old | 
| settlement, to which a number of 
fast Charlestonians had refuged, and | 


| to read his. 


ministry ,and attended school for a 
while in a desultory sort of way, 
taught school perhaps and worked 
at the trade of a saddler. Then, dis- 
posing of the trifling belongings of 
the family, he took horse and rode 
to Salisbury. Hence he went to Mor- 
ganton and applied to Col. Waight- 
still Avery for board, lodging and in- 
struction. There was not room for 
him in Colonel Avery’s log house, 
and he returned to Salisbury and 
the law office of 
Spruce McKay, afterwards Judge, 
completing his legal course under 
He and two kin- 


at the 
3y day they studied 


law students, boarded 


some, fought chickens and_ raced 


| horses much, and their nights were 


o revelry. It were like 
earrying coals to Neweastle to tell 
in Salisbury of the life of Andrew 
Jackson here. He and his compan- 
ions roystered and froliecked, gam- 
bled and drank, and at the end, by 
He 
It is re- 
lated that the landlord of the Rowan 
House kept his account with Jack- 
son, as with all other boarders, on 
the register, charging him there, in 
the sight of all 
whiskey, et cetera, and giving him 


hook or crook, got law license. 


men, with board, 


eredit for such amounts as he lost 
to him at eards. This incident sug- 
gests another which has never been 


written. A distinguished citizen of 


| the State tells it, and tells that he 
| has seen the entry to be spoken of. 
abroad, guns in hand, with detached | 


While he lived in Salisbury, young 
attended at 
the of 
He left without paying his 
bill, which 
against him on the hotel register, 
which seems to have been the hotel 
ledger of that 
for many years. 
the victory of the 8th of January, 
1815, was received in this then re- 
mote section, the old landlord turned 
back the leaves of the register, took 
his pen and wrote under the account 
against Andrew Jackson: “Settled in 
full by the battle of New Orleans.” 

The young lawyér is nearly lost 
He is said to 
have lived for a period after leaving 
Salisbury at Martinsville, Guilford 
County, though nothing 
be known of his life there. 


eourt 
seat 


Jackson once 
county 
Surry. 


was duly charged w, 


time, and so stood 


When the news of 


sight of for a year. 


seems to 

Twenty- 
five years ago there was pointed out 
to me on the dirt-road between High 
Point and Asheboro a house in which 
it was that Andrew 
Could that have 

Tradition 


said Jackson 
lived. 
Martinsville ? 


but history gives no answer. 


onee been 
tell, 
As the 
tide of emigration began to sweep 
across the Alleghanies, young Jack- 
son fell in with it and joined the 
settlement 


may 


on the Cumberland. 





The children had written composi- 
tions on the giraffe. They were read- 
ing them aloud to the class. At 
length the time came for little Willie 
It was as follows: “The 


| giraffe is a dumb animal and ean- 
| not express itself by any sound, be- 


cause its neck is so long that its 
voice gets tired on its way to its 
mouth.” 
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The Sorrows of Childhood. 


May Sherrill, the little girl who 
was dangerously burned in her ef- 
forts to save her doll from being de- 
stroyed by fire, is still living. She 
ought to live, one cannot keep from 


thinking. The child has in her the 
great unselfish motherhood that 


dares anything and counts nothing 
as a sacrifice. She has been penal- 
ized rather heavily, and because she 
is only three years old and has not 
learned to think as the world thinks, 
she probably suffers as much on ac- 
count of the destruction of her doll 
as she suffers because of her own 
bodily pain. 


* *% 

Do children really suffer mentally ? 
Suffer! Why, there is no agony on 
earthmore excruciating than the suf- 
fering of a child. 
up now and think you“have forgot- 
ten, but you haven’t. When you 
come to die, or in tense moments, 
you will feel that you have a great 
white scar that marks the supreme, 
wild sorrow that possessed your help- 
less child’s soul. Can’t you under- 
stand the swift, agony that 
came to that little girl as she tot- 
tered over to save that burning doll 
with the eyes of China blue 
doll—her child? Suffer—a child suf- 
fer? 


clean 





eares flinches even now when he looks | 


back on the years and remembers the 
death of the dog, his dog, that died 
when he was young and tender— 
flinches at keen reeolection of the 
eold, bleak sky, the stillness in the 


atmosphere, and the little dark body | 


that romped no longer, but lay cold 
and inert. 
that choked the throat then might 
have filled a universe with its sad- 
ness. Children are the playthings 
of Grief—a thing that the added 
years learns one to fight and, God 
willing, to subdue.—J. EF. Avery, in 
Charlotte Observer. 








Look for the Beautiful. 


It is a deplorable fact that the 
majority of the women who live in 
the country look upon their lives as 
drudgery and their surroundings as 
commonplace. In many eases this 
may be true, but they should realize 
that we do not have to visit Yellow- 
stone Park or the Alps to see pic- 


turesque and romantic scenery, and | 


that we have the advantage of our 
city sisters in attaining the life beau- 
tiful. Although the-latter have 
many privileges of which we are de- 
prived, the city with its splendid 
and electric lights is 
but man-made, while the country 
with its wooded hills and beautiful 


architecture 


moonlight is God’s own handiwork. 

Some time ago I visited a lady 
whose husband is a homesteader. Her 
small but comfortable, 
situated upon a hill, and under the 
trees at the foot ran a little brook- 


house, was 


let with a tiny bridge across it, and | 


ferns, wild lily-of-the- 
valley and sweet woodruff growing 
An ideal spot for the 


tangles of 


on each side. 


artist either with brush or camera! | 


Yet I doubt that she knew the names 
of the flowers and grasses, or that 


her | 


more than one kind of fern grew 
there. At the home of another home- 
steader the lady knew the haunts of 
the arbutus, and took me to see her 
spring with maidenhair growing all 
about it. Which one, think you, gets 
the most of the beautiful out of 
life?—Mrs. EK. Louis Lampson, in 
January Home and Flowers. 





Reed Had Not Permanently Abandoncd 
Politics. 


In an article on the late Speaker 


| Thomas B. Reed, in the January Re- 


view of Reviews, Mr. H. B. McFar- 
land gives the following little-known 


| facts regarding the work and plans 


of his last three years: 


His devotion to his wife and 


daughter was the dominant feature 


You are grown | 


of his life and the truest index of 
his character. It was not chiefly 


| because he differed with his party on 


the question of “imperialism” or on 


that at sixty years of age he could 
no longer put off the accumulation 
of a competence to secure the future 
comfort of his family if he should 
be taken away. After a quarter of 





a century of public service, he re- 


| tired honorably poor, but with no 


The man immersed in business | 


The bitter, bitter wail | 


intention of remaining permanently 
outside of the sphere for which he 


was best fitted, in which he was most | 


useful, and which he best liked. Hav- 


est fortune which he thought neces- 


| 

| next election, his former private sec- 
| retary, Representative Allen, who 
had taken his place, being ready to 
| retire in his favor. He would have 
| been only sixty-five when he returned 


largely to his fame. 


been again Speaker, and perhaps 
even President. But “the night 


cometh, in which no man can work.” 





Beyond Lorenz’s Help. 


There were many touching scenes 
in this little ante-chamber. 
little woman, thin, haggard, ragged, 
carried in her arms a crippled girl 
She found herself in 
the front rank, and timidly handed 





A worn 


of three years. 


Hope lighted her face; anxiety and 
love were mingled with it. She read 
the unfavorable 
spoke it. The child was hopelessly 
paralyzed, and he could do nothing 
for her. 
to the cement floor, the 
bowed, and, taking her hand, raised 
her up. Tears were in his own eyes 
at her grief. It was not like that 
of those who were stronger and had 
other children. To the little woman 
| this child was all in the world. And 
Dr. Lorenz, bending, kissed her hand 





as he restored the child, saying in 


| German, which her 


“Madam, I cannot help your child. 


was tongue, 


| 

| . . 

| But God may heal her in His own 
| time.”—John Swain, in MeClure’s. 
| 





Age without cheerfulness is like 
| 


ia Lapland winter without the sun.— | 


Colton. 


any other question that he resigned | 
from the House, but because he felt | 


ing in three years gathered the mod- | 


sary, he was preparing to return to | 
Congress from his old district at the | 


to Congress, and might have added | 


He might have | r¢ the man of the house appreciates | 


pretty things, make a few pillows | 
and see if he does not enjoy using | 


up the little girl to be examined, | 


answer before he | 


surgeon | 


~ OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 





should be addressed to **Aunt Jennie,” care | 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

It is between seasons when we are 
suposed to have our winter sewing 
done and think it too soon to begin 
on dainty spring fabrics. Do 
think it would be unwise to fill in 


you 


this gap of time or leisure with the | 


I think | 


making of undergarments ? 
it would help wonderfully when the 


spring sewing must be done to find | 


that you have already finished ‘those 
One usually feels so lan- 
like the 


garments. 


guid and little work as 


warm days approach, but we always | 


find that some garments must be 
then feel 
| trious or not; therefore it behooves 


made whether we 


us to do what we can now to lessen | 


the labor then. 

A new supply of table linen, tow- 
els, sheets or curtains may be neces- 
sary for the summer months; if so, 
it will be well to have them ready. 
Rest seems so sweet when the days 
are long and warm, and if we house- 


| keepers can arrange so as to allow | 


ourselves this pleasure, it will help 
wonderfully in lightening the drudg- 


fill in this season with interesting 
work that will add to the attractive- 
i ness of home. There are men who 
eare little for 
touches of home, while other men, 
|equally gruff and 
rough toward the world in general, 


apparently as 


like to know that the women havea 


No man likes a tidy for a chair, but 
they all like a pillow placed behind 
their heads on a comfortable chair 
when they are tired and wish to rest? 


You will then find pleasure in 
his favorite epithet, 
“vewgaws,” is never applied to them, 


them. 
' knowing that 


for they will be useful as well as 
ornamental. 

Is it too soon to begin to talk of 
the flowers and vines you mean to 


have in the spring ? 
when the garden seed areebought you 


Then 


ean send for flower seeds, too. 


you will be sure to have them ready 


when the time for planting arrives. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





A Sofa Pillow. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—If the house- 


The mother sank, sobbing, | 


wife has not learned the art of fine 
embroidery, but wants a pretty pil- 
low cover, she may utilize her silk 
seraps for this purpose in making 
|one of the biscuit 
The 


squares three inches each way, then 


covers 
popular. pieces are cut in 
there is a lining two inches square 
from calico or cam- 
Each square of silk is basted 


which is cut 
brie. 
to a thing lining, a box-plait laid in 
the center of each side to make the 
edge the exact size of the cambric 
lining. Baste three sides, then, be- 
fore basting the fourth, fill with cot- 
| ton batting, baste down the edge and 


jndus- | 


ery and routine of every-day work. | 
Martha’s letter will help you to | 


the little feminine | 


eare as to the beauty of the home. | 


I think not, for | 


now so | 


| 


| this will form a puff. Cut a lining 
as large as you want the pillow cov- 
er—a good size is to allow fifteen 
‘The blending of 
colors may be varied to please the 
maker’s fancy, but where one has a 
variety of pieces, the best way to 
arrange them is like patchwork, al- 
ternating the light and dark colors. 
One can soon have enough filling for 


blocks each side. 


at least one pillow by saving the 
feathers when dressing a chicken or 
turkey. Dry the feathers and put 
them in a bag; then devote some 
idle hour to stripping these feathers, 
throwing away the quills and putting 
the down in another bag, and the 
feathers, mixed with small bits of 
eotton, make a good filling for sofa 
pillows. 

Another way to utilize the scraps 
of silk and old ribbons is to eut them 
into narrow, even strips as for car- 
| pet rags, and crochet or knit them 
These 
| covers are quite easily made and 
they are pretty and durable. Faded 
ribbons and silk pieces can be colored 
any of the rich dark shades with the 
Diamond dyes for silk, and by mix- 
ing black velvet with the bright col- 


| into eoverings for cushions. 


| ors for the biscuit covers a really 
While 
hardly new, they 
seem to have come into favor again, 


handsome effect is produced. 
these covers are 


and there is certainly no other such 
a beautiful cover that can be made 
with so expenditure of 


MARTHA. 


small an 
money. 


Bath Co... Ky: 


od 





A Story of Lorenz. 


Everybody was interested the other 
day in the progress of the great 
Austrian surgeon, Lorenz, through 
the country, when scores of poor 


crippled children were brought to 
him at every halt in his journey. A 
wrench, a skillful kneading of the 
poor little bones by his hands, and 
| the babies were sent back cured for 
life. 

While here he told a story as sig- 
nificant as his work: how when he 


was a very little, very poor boy he 
found one day a glove—fine, em- 
broidered, the glove of a gentle- 
man—the sign to him of an upper, 


unknown life where the best men and 
He wore it proudly, 
quite unconscious of his rags and 
bare feet. 

One day his mother said to him, 
; sadly: “It will be long before you 
ean earn the other glove, my son.” 


women lived. 


Then came the history of hard strug- 
gle and defeat. After thirty years, 
when his profession was almost open 
to him, the outbreak in his blood of 
a terrible eczema closed its doors to 


| him. 

“There seemed,” he said in his 
quaint English, “nothing left to me 
but to blow out the brains. Gentle- 


men, I have known what is despair.” 

But this was twenty years ago— 
work. 
surgeon 


twenty of indomitable 


Now, 


throughout two continents, and fol- 


years 
famous as a great 
lowed by the prayers and blessings 
of legions of poor mothers—he has 
found the other glove!—Saturday 
| Evening Post. 
i 
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of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to fosterand promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stinects, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race, On 










ali matters relating speci: »egreat interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with 2 ‘ertain voice, but will fear- 
lessiv the right defend at artinily the wrong con- 


lé iy 
demn.’’—From Col. Polk's Salutatory, February 10, 1566. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The poorest, most helpless infant is not an 


accident merely, but a “plan of God,” as Phillips 
Brooks has said, destined to do a definite, work 





in the universe; it is a part of the divine plan 
of creation, and, as such, deserves to be trained 
for its work. This. it seems to me, is the funda- 
mental argument for universal eduecation—that 
every child has a right to a chance in life, be- 
eause God made him and made him to do some- 
thing.—Southern Education Notes. 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER---SOME RANDOM COM- | 
MENT. 


We must confess in the outset that this number 
of The Progressive Farmer is not quite up to our 
standard. Before the “first side” of pages 2, 3, 6, 
7, 10, 11, 14 and 15, was fully prepared, the Editor 
was called away by a telegram announcing the ill- 





| 


ness of his father, and while his improvement 
made it possible for us to return Friday after- | 
noon, we did not have as much time as we wished | 
for the “seeond side” of the other eight pages. 
We wish to emphasize especially Harry Farm- 
cr’s call for farming experiences—the kind of let- | 
ters we have been asking for ever since we began | 
And now that | 
farm work is not pressing, we ought to have a 
large number of such articles. 


work on The Progressive Farmer. 


Have you made 
some failure that other farmers ought to be 
warned against? Some success that other. farm- | 
ers might emulate? Some discovery that other 
farmers might profit by? Some system that other 
farmers ought to adopt? If so, tell us about it 
now while plans for the new crop year are being 
laid. There is perhaps no more practicable way 
of helping your neighbors. 

Tillman’s shooting of Editor Gonzales is the | 
most sensational incident recorded in our General 
News columns. Tillman will probably escape with 
a whole‘neck, but the reports indicate that it was 
cowardly murder. Perhaps the Palmetto State 
has enough of the Tillman tribe at last. If the 
eause of the South is to be sustained and re- 
spected, it must have more reputable and gen- 
tlemanly defenders. 

Mr. Caldwell’s address on “Andrew Jackson” 
was delivered about two weeks (not “two years”). 
ago. This page went to press in our absence, and 
the printer’s error was not detected in time to 
correct it. We believe that Mr. Caldwell did not 
mention the fact that a noted North Carolinian, 
Gen. William R. Davie, is declared by Parton to 
have been Jackson’s model soldier. 

Dr. Winston resumes his “Talks on Industrial 
Edueation,” and this very readable series of arti- 
eles will appear regularly hereafter. 


WHAT THE LEGISLATURE IS DOING. 

Our report of important bills introduced covers 
about all the noteworthy legislative work accom- 
plished last week. The committees, of course, are 
hard at work, and they will soon begin to put 
something into the hopper, after which the law- 
making mill will grind on with more visible re- 
sults. 

The efforts of the Democratic caucus to agree 
on a candidate for United States Senator have 
not yet met with success, though the process of 
elimination has somewhat. 
Judge Hoke’s name was withdrawn early last 
week, and on Thursday night Col. Julian S. Carr 


simplified matters 








| ture, to aid them in their work. 


became convinced of the hopelessness of his strug- 
gle and withdrew from the contest. 
part of his strength went to Mr. Watson, as was 
but natural, since both live in the same Con- 
gressional distriet and were Confederate soldiers. 


The greater | 


The last caucus was held Friday night, and the | 


final ballet resulted as follows: 
Lee S. Overman. ..........cccee00.. 54 
Cyrus: B. Watson. oo... 06050000080 48 
WOCKOLO PAIR: witis suse eiscecees davew eases, BS 
Sydenham B. Alexander............. 5 
Each candidate professes to believe that he will 
be nominated when the caucus reassembles this 
(Tuesday) night. 
itself must ballot for Senator to-day. but as the 


didate, only a limited number of Democratie legis- 
lators will vote, thus preventing an election. The 
Republican caucus has unanimously agreed to 
support Senator Pritchard for re-election. 

The anti-saloon bills, the reformatory bills, and 
the factory child-labor bills are attracting wide- 
spread attention. 

EARLY COTTON AND THE COTTON BOLL 

WEEVIL. 


The Mexican cotton boll weevil is) becoming a 





very serious pest in Texas, and about two weeks 
ago 500 Lone Star farmers met in Dallas to con- 
sider ways and means of checking its ravages. 
They effected a regular organization—the Texas 
Boll Weevil Convention—appointed a perma- 
nent executive committee, and will ask the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as their State Legisla- 
The following 
statement is made, we believe, on the authority 


i of Prof. W. D. Hunter, of the United States 


Department of Agriculture: 

“This pest eats cotton only, no other food. 
Being a tropical inseet, it was supposed that 
it would not go above the limit of volunteer 
cotton, say Waco, but it has alreadv neared 
Dallas, and has been found in isolated places 
further north. The entire cotton belt is now 
It has appeared in Brazil and Cuba, 
and has been reported from the West Coast of 
Africa. It has come to stay; it eannot be ex- 
terminated, but it ean be kept in cheek.” 

One of the methods of checking it is by plant- 
ing early varieties, and the following letter from 
Seeretary J. H. Connell, Dallas, Texas, to Dr. 
B. W. Kilgore, of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Stations, should have the attention of Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers having such seed for 
sale: 


threatened. 


“From inclosed printed matter you will note 
the nature of the contest we are now waging 
against the boll weevil in Texas. I wish to eall 
on you for assistance to the extent that you 
furnish me promptly with the addresses of all 
originators of early maturing varieties of cot- 
We wish 
to secure large quantities of early maturing va- 
rieties from every reliable source to be shipped 
to this executive committee in car-load lots from 
points beyond the boll-weevil infested region. 
There may be some North Carolina farmers 


ton whose addresses are known to you. 


known to you who cultivate early maturing va- | 


rieties exclusively, who have seed on hand for 
sale.” 


Dr. Kilgore asks that interested parties corre- 


spond directly with Professor Connell at Dallas. | 


‘he seriousness of the movement may be guessed 
when we say that the recent Convention claimed 


LYNCHING. 


Again we are confronted by the daily paper’s 
headline, “Wrong Man Lynched.” This time the 
mob murder was not in the South, but in Kansas. 
But anywhere and everywhere an awful responsi- 
bility rests on the citizen who disregards his oath 
to uphold the law and joins a mob intent on taking 
human life—and intent on taking it speedily, 





| without time for proper investigation, and with 
the full knowledge that it is answerable to no 


By law the General Assembly | 


one if it should murder the innocent. We hope 
that the Legislature now in session will do all 
in its power to uproot this evil in our State. 
First, the evils that cause some good people to 


| excuse lynching should be remedied; then a strin- 
eaucus has failed to agree on a Democratic can- | 





that the pest cost Texas growers fully $20,000,000 | 


last year. 





The Asheville Citizen reports that of thirty-five 
applications for rural free delivery mail routes 
in that section, twenty-seven have been rejected 
because of bad roads. 
to travel in all kinds of weather, and where the 
roads are permitted to become so nearly impass- 
able as to make prompt and regular service im- 
possible, the Department uniformly refuses to 
establish the free-delivery service. And herein 


| We have another good-roads argument. 


The carriers are expected | 


gent anti-lyneching law should be enacted. In 
this connection the following extract from Gov- 
ernor Aycock’s message is worth re-reading: 

“Tf the punishments for the crimes not now 
punishable by death under the law are inadequate, 
it is within the cOmpeteney of the Legislature to 
make those punishments anything short of death, 
and I suggest that the punishment for assault 
with intent to commit rape, and for attempting 
to poison, be made life imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary, at the discretion of the judge. The pun- 
ishment for murder and rape is already death. 
If it appears necessary to provide more expedi- 
tious trials for these crimes and for fewer chal- 
lenges on the part of the prisoner to the jury in 
order to secure a fair trial to the State as well 
as to the prisoner, this, too, is within your prov- 
ince. Having made the law what it ought to be 
in order to secure prompt, certain and adequate 
punishment for these crimes, it appears to me 
that you can do no greater service to the State 
than to pass such legislation as will compel a 
cessation of lynching. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that there be an end of violence.” 





STATUS OF THE RURAL LIBRéRY MOVEMENT 


It was announced in The Progressive Farmer 
three weeks ago that 408 rural school libraries 
had received aid from the State appropriation 
for this purpose. Warrants for tweifty-one more 
libraries have since been issued, these being for 
the following counties: Caswell 3, Davidson 1, 
Gates 2, Haywood 2, Montgomery 1, Yadkin 4, 
Sampson 8, Jackson 2, Granville 1, Vance 2. We 
are glad to note that Superintendent Joyner 
thinks the entire appropriation will be exhausted 
within the next few weeks. The General Assem- 
bly will undoubtedly continue this provision for 
putting good literature into the hands of the 
children. Af 





THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


‘Tn our last week’s abridgment of Governor Ay- 
cock’s message to the Legislature, we were foreed 
to omit our summary of his views on the needs of 
the various State institutions, but we feel that the 
importance of the subject is sufficient to justify us 


| in recurring to the matter even now. 


The work of the University is commended, 
and especial attention is directed to the need of 
a chemical laboratory. 

At the State Normal and Industrial College 
“more dormitory room is imperatively needed.” 
“The spirit of the college is all that could be 
asked. There is in it a genuine democracy—a 
desire not only to uplift those attending the col- 
lege, but to extend to all people, as far as possi- 
ble, the benefits which they themselves received.” 

The A. and M. College, says the Governor, “is 
fairly well equipped for industrial training, but 
is in real need of an agriculttiral building.” The 
increase in number of agricultural students— 
from 17 in 1900 to 92 in 1902—shows the in- 
creasing interest in this department. “The in- 
come of the college for running expenses is but 
little if any larger than it was six years ago, 
when the number of students were scarcely one- 
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fourth of the present number,” and is clearly 
insufficient. 

The work of the Negro A. and M. College at 
Greenshoro is likewise commended. The Gov- 
ernor does not refer to the sensational charges 
made by the State Board of Examiners, but he 
is clearly satisfied with the refutation made by 
the Board of Trustees. “This board has been 
confronted with many difficulties. When they 
took charge of the institution its plans were 
found to include too large a literary course and 
too small agricultural and industrial courses. 
With a view to training the colored population 
for the work which they must needs do, the lit- 
erary department has ben subordinated to the 
industrial and agricultural. I believe under the 
wise management of the present Board of Di- 
rectors this institution will soon become of great 
service to the State.” 

The Blind Institution is doing excellent work, 
but compulsory attendance is'not advised. The 
same is true of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. “Many of the children there are being 
taught to speak and to read what he says from 
the lips of the person with whom they talk. To 
what extent this can be carried is not yet cer- 
tain, but the problem is being worked out care- 
fully and scientifically, and so far with excellent 
results.” 

The work of the Board of Agriculture and 
the Corporation Commission is complimented. 
“Tf these who are disposed to complain about 
the Corporation Commission would complain to 
it, much good would be done.” Emphasis is laid 
on the gratifying information that “the Peni- 
tentiary is self-sustaining and will need no ap- 
propriation.” 





It is an interesting and dispassionate “History 
of the Standard Oil Trust” that Miss Ida Tarbell 
is writing for McClure’s Magazine. We have been 
especially impressed with the December and Jan- 
uary articles showing how in its infancy the trust 
was enabled to stifle competition and establish 
itself by securing special and secret concessions 
from the railroad companies that the people had 
Many 
other monopolies have been built up by just such 
methods. 


chartered and fostered as public carriers. 


Government ownership of railroads 
has some evil features from which we should like 

‘to see the country saved, but it is certain that the 
publie welfare demands some more rigid form of 
government control. For one thing, the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be greatly enlarged, but Congress has thus far 
turned a deaf ear to all appeals of this kind. 





Roosevelt’s Epigrams. 

It is almost as irritating to be patronized as to 
be wronged. 

The country districts are those in which we 
are surest to find the old American spirit. 

A man, to be a good citizen, must first be a 
good bread-winner, a good husband, a good father. 

The forees which made these farm-bred boys 
leaders of men are still at work in our country 
districts. 

In the long.run, the only kind of help that 
really avails is the help which teaches a man 
to help himself. 

Almost all gf our great Presidents have been 


brought up in the country, and most of them 
7? 


worked hard on the farms. 

Hardness of heart is a dreadful quality, but it 
is doubtful whether in the long run it works more 
damage than softness of head. 

Material prosperity without the moral lift to- 


ward righteousness means a diminished capacity | 


for happiness and a debased character. 

We live in an era when the best results can 
only be achieved if to individual self-help we 
add the mental self-help which comes by com- 
bination, 


The man on the farm, more than any other « 





of our citizens to-day is called upon continually 
to exercise the qualities we like to think of as 
typical of the United States. 

The true line of cleavage lies between the good 


| citizen and the bad citizen, and the line of cleav- 


age may, and often does, run at right angles t: 
that which divides the rich and the poor. 





The Most Pressing Problems of the Rural Schools. 


(1) To provide schools for all the children and 
to bring all the children into them. 

(2) To make the annual school term long 
enough to give the children thorough instruction 
in the fundamentals of common knowledge during 
the period of their school life. 

(8) To directly relate the instruction of the 
through the employment of teachers is sympathy 
with farm life and the enrichment of the school 
course by the introduction of agricultural su’ 
jects. 

(4) The improvement of the material equip 
ment and environment of the school by the con 
solidation of small schools, the improvement of 
school buildings and grounds, and the establish- 
men school libraries, and collections of ma- 
terials for illustration. 

(5) The making of ihe schools more thoroughly 
the centers for the intellectual life of the com- 
munity by the co-operation of the farmer and his 
family with the teacher through associations and 
other agencies.—A. C. True, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


C1 





Has the Era of Great Wealth Come to Stay ? 


Society is fast becoming richer than was fore- 
shadowed in the most audacious dreams of the 
past. Measured by the standards of to-day, Croe- 
sus was a person of very moderate fortune; and 
the revenues of kings are of small account com: 
pared with the incomes of the leading capitalists 
of the twentieth century. There are those who 
think that the recent production of wealth is 
abnormal, and who are predicting a te 
the old scale of values in the near future. There 
are, however, no signs of any reduction of energy, 
any decline of foree, any exhaustion either of 
the genius which creates wealth or of the material 
out of which wealth is developed. 
the contrary, many things which indicate that so- 
ciety is in the early stages of a wealth-producing 


return 


There are, on 


period the like of which has not*only not occarred 
before, but has never been anticipated by the 
most sanguine men of affairs. Great changes 
will undoubtedly be made in the methods of dis- 
tribution of wealth, but there will be no diminu- 
tion in its production. 
now bearing the slow fruitage of time in the open- 
ing up of the entire globe, the drawing together 
of races in free competition in the field of the 


Historie processes are 


world, the discovery of the magical power of co- 
operation and combination and their application 
to 
above all, the 


commerce and trade on a great seale; and, 
application of seienee to business 
in all departments, from the uses of chemistry in 
manufacturing to the uses of electricity in swift 
communication and conveyance of goods.—Hamil- 


ton W. Mabie, in the October Century. 





It is not always easy to be content with one’s 
surroundings or possessions; nor is it always 
necessary. To be content with such things as 


we have is not intended to make us lazy and 
indifferent to the things we ought to strive for, 
but to keep us peaeeful in the place God has 
evidently placed us. Much unhappiness is caused 
by a fretful discontent, which is a condition of 
mind different from a noble discontent that secks 
to rise higher and grow stronger both in man- 
hood and possessions—for the sake of better ser- 
vice. But there is a wholesome bit of philosophy 
which may serve us in hours of foolish longing 
after things clearly impossible to us: “If you 
haven’t what you like, try to like what vou have.” 
There is the seeret of really getting “what you 
like,” and it is also the seeret of contentment.— 
Angelus. 





| of social progress. 





The Educatlon of all the People Necessary to St te 
Growth 

Tried by the tests of this progress, what have 
the aristocratic system and the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of education to show for themselves? 

First, what did they do for their own favored 
classes, and what did they do for education? 
North Carolina is one of the old thirteen States. 
The aristocratic system had free play here for 
nearly a hundred years, and the ecclesiastical 
system has had free play for at least two genera- 
tions. They established our University and our 
denominational colleges. 
they do not rank with the best institutions 
most of the other original thirteen States—of 
Virginia, nor of New Jersey, nor of New York, 
nor of Connecticut, nor of Massachusetts. Nor 
have they trained even a select body of scholars 
that have been or are in any way famous. Make 
another test: There are no great libraries in the 
State, nor do the people yet read, nor have the 
publishing houses ever yet reckoned them as their 
patrons, except the publishers of school books. 
By any test that may be made, both these systems 
of education failed even with the classes that they 
appealed to. One such test is the test of emigra- 
tion from the State. In 1890 there were living in 
other States 293,000 persons who were born in 
North Carolina. One in eight of every native of 
the State then living had gone away. When we 
remember that almost every one of those emi- 
grants went to States where taxes were higher 
and schools were more numerous and better and 
where competition is more fierce, and when we 
remember that they went away from a State that 
is yet sparsely settled and richer in natural oppor- 
tunities than the State to which most of them 
went, the failure of these systems becomes tragi- 
eally obvious. 

If a slave brought $1,000 in old times, it ought 
to be safe to assume that every emigrant 
the State has an economic value of $1,000. 
emigration, therefore, had up to 1890 
$293,000,000—a fact that goes far to explain why 
we are poor. To take the places of these 293,000 
emigrants after twenty years of advertising and 
organized effort fo induce immigration, 52,000 
immigrants born in other States had come here; 
a large proportion of whom, of course, had come 
for their health. But, counting the sick and 
dying at $1,000 each, we had still lost $241,000,000 
by the transaction. This calculation a 
slight hint of the cost of ignorance, and of the 
extravagance of keeping taxes too low. 

Next, what did these systems of education do 
for the masses? In 1890, twenty-six per cent of 
the white persons of ithe Staite were snabie even 
to read and write. One in every four was wholly 
forgotten. But illiteracy was not the worst of it; 
the worst of it was that the stationary social con- 
dition indicated by generations of illiteracy had 
long been the general condition. The forgotten 
man was content to be forgotten. THe 
not only a dead weight, but a definite opponent 
He faithfully heard the poli- 
ticians on the stump praise him for virtues that 
he did not always have. The politicians told him 
that he lived in the best State in the Union, told 
him that the other politician had some hair- 
brained plan to increase his taxes, told him as a 


“xeellent as these are, 


Th: 


cost 


gives 


beeame 


consolation for his ignorance how many of his 


kinsmen had been killed in the war, told him to 
distrust anybody who wished to change anything. 
What was good enough for his fathers was good 
enough for him. Thus the forgotten man _ be- 
came a dupe, became thankful for being neg- 
lected. And the preacher told him that the ills 
and misfortunes of this life were blessings in dis- 
guise, that God meant his poverty as a means 
of grace, and that if he accepted the right creed 
all would be well with him. 

These influences encouraged inertia. There 
could not have been a better means to prevent 
the development of the people-—From Dr. Walter 
H. Page’s address at Greensboro, N. C., June, 
1897; reprinted in “The Rebuilding of Old Com- 


| 1 onwealths.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TALKS ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION. 


Mother Earth and Her Children. 
IT. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
the 
world were born and raised on the 
farm. 
of Mother Earth, climbed trees, swam 


Nearly all the great men of 
They grew up on the bosom 


the streams, followed the plow in the 
furrow, and drank in the glories of 
Mother Earth 
knew them as her children, and gave 
them the best of her riches: health, 
strength, self-reliance, 
free from 
fictitious excitement. 

How different from Mother Earth’s 
training is that of Stepmother City! 
Foul air, no woods, no streams, no 


earth, air and sky. 


nervous exhaustion and 


meadows, no birds, no wild flowers! 
No swimming, no hunting and fish- 


ing, no sunrise nor sunsct, no roar 


of tempest in the forest and no com- 


panionship of animals. Here is 


work without reereation; excitement 


without 
strain of mind, nerves and body by 
incessant labor, or social frivolity, 
or vicious dissipation. 
we see 


repose; exhaustion 


No wonder 
born and 
reared in the eity; no wonder that 
the third generation of city-born 
children is apt to be degenerate. 


few great men 


Yet the strong, clear-headed man, 
born the of 
mother earth, far out in the country, 
comes to the city to find a eareer. 
He may fail to find it, or he may 
secure the highest suceess, and yet 
live to see children or grandchildren 
grow up in city homes, weak in body, 
mind or Ile may wish 
that he had stayed in the country. 
No matter! others will not profit by 
his example, but will come and come 


and raised on bosom 


character. 


and come in never-ending stream | 
from country to town. <A century 


ago only one-fifth of the people in 
the United States lived 
now more than half. 
this loss of the country’s best life- 
blood is one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the age. We cannot expect 
it, to stop entirely. It would not 
be well for it to do so. Not every- 
body is adapted to country life, and 
the city must have some help from 
the It get a new 
supply of health, strength, brains, 


in 


country. must 


character and power during each 
generation from those who were 


raised in the country. But the 
ply at present is far too great. 
the last thirty years the migration 


from country to ci al- 


sup- 


ty has been 
most a stampede. 

Our system of education is largely 
responsible for this. Country boys 
are taught little or nothing in school 
that binds them to the country, or 
helps them life. 
Every book 


in their 
that 


to the city, every ambition that they 


country 


receive inspires them to run away 
from the country, the things that 
they read about are city things, the 
folks that they talk about are city 
folks, the greatness that they dream 


cool heads, | 


and | 


cities; | 


How to stop | 
| if we do not create so much wealth, | 


For | 


they study leads | 


Country boys ‘and girls | 


study country things: plants, ani- | 
flowers, the weather, | 
streams, the forests and | 
All these things covld be | 
taught them in the public schools. 

The of 
which makes farming not only inter- 


be changed. 


should begin as soon as possible to 


insects, 
the 
the sky. 


mals, 


soils, 


new science agriculture, 


esting but profitable, must have a 
Nature 


study, which tells how nature works 


place in the publie schools. 


and lives in field and forest, of flow- 
ers and fruits and birds, of insects 
and animals and bacteria, should be 
Tilow 
little does the average country boy 
How few of 
them know even what the tassels and 
silk of the corn are for; what the 
the 
cow-peas are for; what the brown 
balls on the cedar trees are for; 
which birds are beneficial, and which 
harmful to the farm; how insects 


taught to every country boy. 


know of these things! 


little tubereles on the roots of 


| which destroy crops are bred; what 


laws govern the weather and the sea- 
sons; what bacteria have to do with 
butter and cheese-making; what the 
reasons are for rotating crops; how 
animals may be bred up for special 
purposes; how fruit, grain and vege- 
tables may be cross-fertilized and 
bred in special directions for special 
use, or how soils are made. Thou- 
sands of things like these should be 
taught in our public schools to coun- 
| try boys and girls. The only lack 
is teachers, and these can be supplied 
without great difficulty. The A. and 
M. College is going to have a sum- 
mer school for teachers next July, 
in which will be taught rural science, 
nature study, and manual training. 
Let the teachers from other colleges 
and academies and high schools come 
and learn these subjects and teach 
them next year in their summer 
schools. Let the teachers of public 
rural schools come, and let us have 
a genuine agricultural revival, so 
that we may inspire country boys 
and girls with love of the country 
and keep them on the farm. In this 
way we will build up the race; and, 


or so rapidly, we will create sturdier 
types of manhood and womanhood. 
GEO. T. WINSTON. 
A. and M. College, West Raleigh, 
NC, 





A First-Class Platform Suggested. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Here are some of my wants for 
| 1903 that you can help me get. 
| 1. Our Public Schools 


tized and vitalized. 


To this end, we 
want practical superintendents, ac- 
tive, patriotic committeemen, 
teachers filled with virtue, vim and 
| vigor. Let examinations of teachers 
| be sensible, practical and directed 
ere and solely to the subjects to 
| be taught, and to the moral qualifi- 





WONDERFUL NERVE 


Is displayed by many a man endur- 
ing pains of accidental Cuts, 


Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Sealds, Sore | 


feet or stiff joints. But there’s no 
need for it. Bucklen’s Arnica Salve 
will kill the pain and cure the trou- 
| ble. It’s the best Salve on earth for 


of is city greatness. All this should | Piles, too. 25e, at all druggists. 


systema- | 


and | 


cation of teachers; and by no means 
go to New York or Massachusetts 
for the questions to be asked. 

2. Good Roads.—Don’t abate agi- 
tation for them. They are conducive 


to happiness and long life for every- | 
thing that moves on them; and an | 


wholesome preventive of “falling 
from grace.” 

3. Prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
You have always been true and 
strong on this line. If possible, dou- 
ble your energy; and if this traffic. 
is the “mother of all crime,” let the 
good year 1903 witness and seal her 
destruction, so that 10 more crimi- 
nals be born unto her. 

4. Stock raising.--Give the cheap- 
est and best plan of feeding and 
marketing them; the best, cheapest 
fence for all stock; the best wood 
for posts—when to cut and how to 
prepare them. 

5. How to ditch and drain rolling 
land so as to prevent soil from going 
into the streams. 

6. Adimiration and love for our 
great country, and especially that 
North Carolinians love and admire 
North Carolina. Jat North Caro- 
lina preserve aer individuality and 
not “ape” any State in her enter- 
prises. Let us appropriate all we 
ean that is govd, vucther it comes 
from Massachusetts or Maine. Let 
us refrain from curtailing the honor 
of any great and zuod men by saying 
he has no equal “in the South.” 
Leave off the last clause; it will save 
paper, ink and time, and tell the 
truth all the same. If a Southern 
man—a North Carolinian—is great 
and good, no better of that grade 
can exist in any State or clime, and 
I believe the highest grade ean be 
found in the South and in North 
Carolina. 

We want a good, prosperous year; 
every good man can, help make it so, 
and you can help him to help. 

Success to you in your work. 


P. A. HOYLE. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 




























W/OOD’s 


Garden Seeds 


Best for the ‘‘ Sunny South,” 


because they are specially grown 
and selected with a full knowledge 
of the conditions and require- 
ments of the South. Twenty-five 
years experience and practical 
growing of all the different vege- 
tables enables us to know the ver 
best, and to offer seeds that wi 
give pleasure, satisfaction and 
profit to all who plant them. 


Wood’s New Seed Book for 1903 


(Mailed on request) is full of good 
things, and gives the most reliable 
information about all seeds, both 
for the Farm and Garden. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


WOOD’S SEED BOOK also tells all 
about Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, and all 
Farm Seeds. 
Write for Seed Book and prices of any 
Farm Seeds required. 

















breed soy 


| There a 


exclusive good features in Page Fences thu bave 


i 





never been imitated, namely, our peculiar wire, 
and our process of coiling it 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Plant Dimes—Harvest Dollars. | 


Lack of nitrogen in the soil is 
detrimental to the size and quality 
of the fruit. The cheapest and most 
available Ammoniate is 


NITRATE OF SODA 


Afewcents worth applied to each tree will 
give the largest possible yield of choicest 
fruit, returning many times its cost. 

Send your address on a Post Card for our Bulle- 
tin **Food for Plants,’’ coutaining the views of 
the most eminent authorities as to how, when and 
what to teed plants for best commercial results, 
information which every horticul- 
turist should know. Ii is FREE, 
WiLLIAM ©. MYERS, Pirector, 

12 John treet, Foom 166, 

New York. > 
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TO ALL WHO WANT TO BUY 


Wind-Mills |. 


AND PUMPS, 


ENGINES AND SAW-MILLS, CORN 
HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS, 
ENSILAGE AND FODDER, 
HAY AND RICE STRAW 
PRESSES, CORN MILLS,t ORNSHEL- 
LERS, DRAG WOOD SAWS, 
SEWING MACHINES, Etc. 


We offer our services, ani think we can 
save you some money. We will ship di- 
rect from manufacturer to customer. 

Write us and let us know what you 
waut. Yours for service, 


W. H. WORTH & CO. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash day, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial! machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
territory Write for 


description. We will 








catalogue with full 
surely please you. 


LYONS WASHING MACHINECO , Lyons Mich 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 













Trave MARKS 
DESIGNS 
CopyvnicuHTs &c. 
nyone sending a sketch and description may 
inne ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
| dnvention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newssealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢18r020ay, New York 


| Branch Office, 625 f St.. Washington, D. 
















W 








Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 

freereport on patentability. For free book, ¢ 

wae « 
‘0 






Horas"? RADE-MARK 
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Our Forests Must be Preserved. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Nothing remains stationary in na- 
ture. The great natural forces ever 
continue to tear down the 
tains, level the hills and sweep to 
lower plains, the looser portions of 
the earth’s Year in and 
year out, American farmers plow the 
land and gather the harvests and 


moun- 


surface. 


during this time the water is wash- 
ing the soil from their farms, long 


since cleared of their protecting for- 


ests, and thus removing their fertili- | 


ty. To prevent this destructive ac- 
tion of natural leveling forces and 
the consequent loss of fertility from 
our farms, we must carefully pre- 
serve what forests we have left and 
plant new ones. Not only for the 
land, but for. the interests of rail- 
yays, manufacturers and for agri- 
cessation of the 
young trees 
must be Two 
hence and forest products, exhausted 
in the Rocky Mountain, consumed in 
the Middle States and exported from 
all our sea coasts, will have to be ob- 


culture an entire 
wholesale cutting of 


demanded. decades 


tained from tropical regions, unless 
we are wise enough to proteet young 
growths. 

The influence of forests upon the 
climate, rainfall and effeets of hot 
drying winds is rceognized by every 
The old nations 
made the 
same errors this nation is now mak- 


intelligent person. 
of Europe, after having 


ing, have awakened to the fact that 
very strict legislation regulating the 
cutting and planting of trees is abso- 
lutely necessary. And so it must 
soon be with us if our present meth- 
ods of forestry are not changed. Be- 
-ause all steep inclines, once cleared 
of timber and plowed, will produce 
but a few crops, when the fertile 
loam soil will have disappeared by 
erosion and such lands are necessar- 
ily soon abandoned. 

Laws should be passed and en- 
forced which allow private lumber- 
ing, under State supervision and on 
principles which would benefit rather 
than depreciate the value of the land 
as timber land, and increase its wa- 
ter-holding capacity. 

The laws should farther provide 
that all slopes too steep for plowing 
or good pasturage, should be refor- 
ested as f%8t as practicable, by State 
aid perhaps, for many farmers could 
not furnish the money necessary to 
buy and set out with hardy and rap- 
idly growing trees all their steep 
slopes. 

Every land owner should carefully 
plant all his unproductive land in a 
well arranged forest of quickly ma- 
turing timber trees, and all of the 
same kind. They should be given 
some attention afterward, as cutting 
out over-erowded or diseased trees, 
but altogether the trees demand but 
little of your time, growing while 
you sleep and giving you an invest- 
ment which cannot be manipulated by 
stock speculators on the one hand or 
other. 
There is no danger of our planting 


labor combinations on the 


timber, and the farmers 
who begin now to devote a fair pro- 
portion of their lands to such timber 
as is in constant demand, at high 


too much 


} 
| 


Hae ‘ 
prices, for fence and telegraph posts, 


iin due time reap their reward and 


‘from one acre of well-wooded land 





| eross-ties and building material, will | 


will come when they begin to feel 
like retiring from the arduous labor | 
of farm life. | 

It is not generally realized what | 
a great demand the railroads make | 
upon our forests, and right here is | 


one of the greatest reasons for their 
preservation. 

There are in the United States 
now about 218,000 miles of steam 
railways, and 50,000 miles of electric | 
roads, the mileage increasing yearly. | 
About 3,000 cross-ties and 36 tele- | 
graph poles are required for each | 
mile of track. Ties must be renewed | 
once in every seven years, and poles | 


once in every twelve years. The | 
average number of ties obtained | 


each | 
3,000 | 
cross-ties per mile, about 30 acres | 
of land have to be cleared every sev- 
en years. 


so that for 
track, with 


is one hundred, 
mile of railway 


It rapid growing trees | 
should be planted at onee, 170 trees | 
per acre, it would require five million | 
acres to grow enough timber for this | 
purpose. | 

There is also an enormous demand | 
for timber for paper stock. The 
wood pulp mills of Canada have a | 
capacity of 387,000 tons annually. | 
It should be admitted free of duty | 
to save our own forests. 

In this connection the great waste 
and injury resulting from the indis- | 
criminate cutting of young ever- 
greens for the city Christmas trade | 
eannot be too strongly opposed. It | 
is true that a judicious thinning out | 
of the young trees would be advan- 


tageous to those remaining, but 
when the ax and saw take everything, 
as is the custom, the loss is irrepara- 
ble. Pine lumber of better grades is 
being rapidly exhausted, and so with 
oak and other something 
must be provided to take their place. | 
Fires, excessive cutting, unwise ex- 
ports at unremunerative prices, ¢om- 
petition which is entirely unneces- 


woods, 


sary, waste upon every hand, how | 
long will this be allowed to continue | 
among the up-to-date farmers of our | 
land? 
WALTER W. FINLEY. 
Wilkes Co., N. C. 





“You say you have a new idea for | 


a story?” “Yes.” “Something orig- | 
inal in plot?” “Well, I  hadn’t | 


thought much about the plot. But | 
I have an advertising scheme that | 
will make a fortune for any book.”— 


Washington Star. 





A MARVELOUS INVENTION. 


Wonders never cease. A machine | 
has been invented that will cut, paste 
and hang wall paper. The field of 
inventions and discoveries scems to 
be unlimited. Notable among great 
discoveries is Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery for Consumption. It has done 
a world of good for weak lungs and | 
saved many a life. Thousands have 
used it and conquered Grip, Bron- | 
chitis, Pneumonia and Consumption. | 
Their general verdict is: “It’s the 
best and most reliable medicine for 
throat and lung troubles.” Every 50c | 
and $1.00 bottle is guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free. 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK ? 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 





To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp: Root, will do for YOU, 
Every Reader of She Progressive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle 
Sent Absolutely Free by [iail. 


It used to be considered that only 
urinary and bladder troubles were 
to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
modern science proves that nearly 
all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important 
organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the 
blood—that is their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are 
weak or out of order, you can under- 
stand how quickly your entire body 
is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking the great kidney remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because 
as soon as your kidneys are well they 
will help all the other organs to 
health. <A trial will convince anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for many kinds of di- 
seases, and if permitted to continue 
much suffering with fatal results are 
sure to follow. Kidney trouble irri- 
tates the nerves, makes you dizzy, 
restless, sleepless and irritable. Makes 
you pass water often during the day 
and obliges you to get up many 
times during the night. Unhealthy 
kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, 
eatarrh of the bladder, pain or dull 
aches in the back, joints and muscles; 
makes your head ache and back ache, 
eauses indigestion, stomach and liver 
trouble, you get a sallow, yellow com- 
plexion, makes you’ feel as though 
you had heart trouble; you may have 
plenty of ambition, but no strength; 
get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the world-fa-| §wamp-Root is pleasant to take 
THOUS kidney remedy. In taking | and is used in the leading hospitals, 
Swamp-Root you afford natural help | recommended by physicians in their 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the| private practice, and is taken by doe- 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to | tors themselves who have kidney ail-- 
the kidneys that is known to medical | ments, because they recognize in it 
science, , . ,| the greatest and most successful rem- 

If there is any doubt in your mind | edy for kidney, liver and bladder 
as to your condition, take from your | troubles. 
urine on rising about four ounces,|/ Jf you are already eonvineed that 
place it in a glass or bottle and let it | Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
stand twenty-four hours. If on €X-| can purchase the regular fifty-cent 
amination, it is milky or cloudy, if | and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
there is a brick-dust settling, or if | stores everywhere, but remember the 

| 





DR. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 


OIRECTIONS, 

May take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after 
meals and at hedtime. 
Chiidren icss according to age. 

May commence with emal) 
doses and increase to full dose 
or more, as the case wouid 
seem to require, 

This great remedy cures al) 
kidney, liver, bladder and Urie 
Acid troubles and disorders 
due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrh of the bladder, gravel, 
rheumatism, lumbago and 
Bright's Disease, which is the 
worst form of kidney disease. 

Us ts pleasant to take. 

PREPARED ONLY 8Y 


DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, W. ¥. 
Sold by all Druggicts, 














(Swam p-Root is pleasant to take.) 


small particles float about in it, your| name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
kidneys are in need of immediate at-| Swamp-Root. and the address Bing- 


tention. hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or 
bladder troubles, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send 
at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send 
you by mail, immediately, without cost to you,a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and a book containing many of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from men and women cured. In writing, be 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 








1903. \\ Farm Right and Prosper. 


The farmer’s genius is shown and his prosperity meas- 
: ured by what he works with. 


@AVERY S\bers 
















The Line Includes 
have the mod- 
ern idea, 
make your 
lands yield the most 
3 r, give yousuch 
ViInakers in other call- 
arest house 
saving Im- 


ire, 


Stalk Cutters, 
Subsoilers, 
Planters, 
Cultivators, Etc. 





Baiias, Tex. 
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PERSONAL TO 


Find of Interest to Every Reader. 


SUBSCRIBERS 





We will send to every subscriber or reader of The Progressive Farmer a full. 
sized one dol'ar package of Vitz-ore, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be 
paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully 
say that its use has done him or her more goood than all the drugs and dopes of 
quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he orshe has ever used. Read this 
over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done 


you good, and not before. We take all the risk; you have nothing to lose, If it 
does not benefit you, you pay us ncthing. Vitze-ore is a natural, hard, adaman- 
tine rock-like substance—mineral—ORE—mined from the ground like gold and 
silver, and requires about twenty years for oxidization. It contains fr ~e iron, 
free sulphur and magnesium, and one package will equal in medicinal trength 
and curaiive value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious miner water, 
drank fresh at the springs. It is a geological discovery, to which there is roth- 
ing added or taken from ttisthe marvel of the cen-. a Certain and Never- 
tury, as_ thousands testify, and as no one, answering Failing Cure for 
this, writing for a pack»ge, will deny after usirg. It} Bheumatism 
has cured more chronic, obstinate pronounced incur-| Brighi’s Disease 
able cases than any other known medicine, and will| LaGrippe | 
reach every case with a more rapid and powerful cura- —— Poisonin 
tive action than any medicise or combination of treat ah ov Mean 
ments which it is possib e to procure. Seaes Prostration 
This offer will challenge the attention and consid- and Anaemia 
eration, and afterward the grititude of every living per-| Liver, Kidney and 
son who desires bet'er health, or who suffers pains ilis Bladder Troubles 
and diseases which have defied the medical world and} Catarrh of Any Part 
grown worre with age. We care not for your skepti-| Female Complaints 
cism, but ask only your investiga'ion, and at our ex —— and Bowel 
pense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to Pw arm ‘Debility 
us for a package. You must not write on a postal card. — 
In answer to this, address OLD PEOPLE — For 
the aged there is nothing 
THEO. NOEL COMPANY, Chicago. [better than Vitce-Ore. 
The loss of ———. and 
: eneral breakirg down 
Give Vitse-Ore ef the digestive organs 
is delayed, the blood puri- 
fied and enriched, the 
vital organs are strength- 
ened and a peaceful old 
age may be enjoyed by 
the use of this great natur- 
al remedy without drugs. 





DON’T say your case is incurable. 
a trial first; it has cured others and will surely cure 
you. Remember, it is different from any other 
remedy in the world. It is not a man-made mixsure 
of bitter herbs, or a sweetened dope, but is as supe- 
rior tosuch decoctions as the electric light is to the 
tallow cand’e. 











Vitze-Ore will do the same for you as it has for hundreds of the readers of this 
paper, if you will but give it a trial, w hich- none should hesitate to do on this lib- 
eral offer. Send for a $1.00 packages ~urrisk. You have nothing to lose if the 
medicize does not benefit you. We wan no one’s money whom Vitz-Ore cannot 
benefit, Can anything be more fair? One package is usually sufficient to cure 
ordinaty cases; two or three for chronic, obstinate cases. We are e jitorially en- 
dorsed by papers that know us, and mean just what we say in the above an- 
nouncement and will do Jnst as we agree. Write to-day for a package at our 
risk and expense, giving your age and ailments. so that we may give you special 
dirsctions for treatment if same be necessary, and mention this paper, so we may 
know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. 


Send for a $1.00 Package of Vitae-Ore at Our Risk. 


THEO. NOEL COMPANY, 


J. EB. DEPARTMENT. 


Vite-Ore Building, . : . CHICAGO, ILL. 





INDORSED BY CLERGYMEN—Vitz-Ore has been personally used by 
hundreds of ministers of every denomination and we have hundreds of letters 
from such in our files endorsing the medicine in the strongest possible terms. 
Since we have been offering V.-O. on trial in this way, our offer ard this company 
have een unanimously endorsed by the Religious Press of the country The fol- 
lowing extracts taken from letters received from clergymen will preach a far more 
forcible sermon regarding the merits of V.-O., and the cures it makes than any- 
thing we could say, ahd will show to every reader that none should hesitate to 
give it a trial on the liberal offer we make. Send for a $1 00 package at our risk. 

BUTLER, IND.—I would be ungrateful indeed were I remain silent con- 
cerning the great benefit I have received from the use of Vitze-Ore. The relief de- 
riged from your remedy is incalculable. Ia has been of greater benefit to me than 
any other I have ever used. Vitze-Ore prevents Hoarseness and Sor2 Throat and 
I would not think of going into a protracted meeting of many weeks’ duration 
without first laying inasupply. I cheerfully and heartily recommend it to all, 
feeling that it will be a God-send to those who use it.—Theo. F. Frech, A.M, 
D. D 


VIRGINIA CITY, VA.—I sm an Evangelist Preacher. Three months ago I 
my doctors said I could not live, but the Lord has raised me from death to the 
Pulpit through the use of Vitae-Ore.—Rev. B, T. Moody. 

HAMPDEN, MASS.—Just one month ago I received the package of Vitae-Ore 
sent me on trial and have prepared and used it strictly according to directions. I 
must say that I never before received so much benefit from any remedy in so short 
atime. In three days I began to feel its good effects, and 1 am fore d to conclude 
that you have a wonderful remedy. I had Catarrh of the Stomach which serious- 
ly effected my digestion and that in turn painfully afflicted my heart. I hada 
sort of all-run-down feeling, but have been gradually gaining in strength and 
bouyancy. I actually feel ten years younger. You are at liverty to use this re- 
port in any way you see proper; I mean every word of it.—Rev. W. P. Squires, 
Pastor Congregational Church. 

NORTH ENGLISH, IOWA.—I have taken one package of your Vitce-Ore 
and find it something that gives new life. I want to recommendic too hers, I 
have used it and f und it a gord medicine.—Rev. W. M. Ayers. 

MARYSVILLE, CAL,.—I have used Vitaz-Ore for ten years and believe it to 
be the grandest curative for human beings that can be found. I hope that all 
sufferers will use itand give i a fair test and am satisfied that they will find it asI 
and thousands of others have, a God-sent remedy.—Rev. Dr H. EK. Howland. 

ELLZEY, MISS—I have been afflicted with Nervous Prostration, Liver and 
Kidney Trouble for about sixteen years and Piles for twenty years, so bad that I 
had to give up my church work After using Vitce-O1e four days my’ Piles disap- 
peared and the bleeding ceased. I cuntinued its use about four months and to- 
day my Nervous Prostration,Kidney and Liver Trouble are all gone, and there has 
not been a day since that the Piles have prevented me from riding horseback. I 
owe all this to Vitze-Ore —Rev. T. H. Smith. 

ALEXANDRIA, IND.—I have used V t#-Ore with satisfactory resual's; also 
know a number of people who derived great benefit from its use. I cheerfully 
recommend it to the afflicted.—Rev. S. C Hum nel, Pastor Christian Church. 

HOPE, WIS.—I have been using Vitze-Ore for sometime. It is working re- 
markably well and and I am feeling stronger than ever. Up tot' is time I have 
been doctoring with a renowned specialist and have spent much money but it 
seems that your medicine must be given first place.—Rev. S. Wolf. 

NEW WINDSOR, ILU.—I have been using a package of Vitce-Ore with con- 
siderable profit to myself and am well satisfied with the improvement of my health. 
You certain!y have a very valuable medicine in your V-O T:nic. I wish all w ak 
men and women could be brought to know of its value to them asa restorer.— 
Royal J. Kellogg Congregational Minister. 

HOLTON, KAS.—For three or four months before using Vitce-Ore I suffered 
constantly with nerve pain through the main part of my body and small of my 
back so that I cou'd not turn in bed without first sitting un, which I believe was 
caused by Liver and Kidney Trouble. A few days after I began usi g Vitee-Ore 
those pains all left and have not returned. I was alsotroubled with extreme 
drowsiness as night came on, and Bowel Trouble, which Vitce-Ore entirely re- 
moved. It is a splendid remedy to build up and give new energy and life to the 
human body. I shall ever speak a good word for Vite-Ore —Rev. M. T. Hough. 

HIGHSHIRE, PA.—Having been broken down in health and unable to at- 
tend to my duties, Vite-Ore was recommended to me, and after taking it, as per 
directions for one week I was enabled to continue my work preaching for three 
weeks and made during the day many pastoral calls, for which I give V.-O. the 
credit. It has helped me many times since. I, therefore, recommend it to others 
as a valuable medicine.—A. L. Shannon, Pastor Highshire U. B. Church. 























A TWO CENT POSTAGE STAMP 


Ky A) Pr rl used, is all it costs you to to take 
(Qe / advantage of the unusually low prices 
ud we put on the best quality of 


SHOES. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
to Give Satisfaction.... 


Sent anywhere C. O. D. with privilige of exami- 
nations 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO A COM- 
PLETE LINE OF SHOES 


$9.00 “i” $3.50. 


STYLES LEATHER. 








DANIEL ALLEN & CO. SHOE STORE, Raleigh,N.c. 














FOR SALE Louisiana Paper Shell Pe- | RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 
° cans. Enclose stamp ifin- | pay $4 when cured. No cure 
terested in nut culture, or 10c. for one of | nopay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 


nuts. Ww. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. | Maine. 








Rockingham A Sheeting! 





Two hundred and fifty bales of the cele- 
brated Rockingham Sheeting we «ffer for 
Sale in from one to fifty bale lots, Also 

One hundred bales of Rockingham Sheet=- 
ing. <sore goods, we offer one to ten bale 
ots, an 


One Hundred Bales of Tobacco Twine, Different Grades. 


—AND— 


One Hundred Carloads of Staple and Fancy Groceries. 


Our facilities for handling Groceries, we 
think, are unequalled on the Atlantic Coast. 
We invite buyers to get our quotations be- 
fore purchasing, 


D. LT. Gore Co., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 
118, 119, 120, 121,122, 123, 124 and 125, N. Water Street, WILMINGTON, N.C. 


—— 
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Resolutions by the Executive Commit- 


tee of the State Alliance. 


Resolved, That we, the members of | 


the Executive Committee of the 
State Farmers’ Alliance, feel the 
deepest and most inexpressible grief 
at the saddest of sad bereavements 
which has visited our dear brother, 
W. B. Fleming, President of the 
State Alliance, member and secre- 
tary of this eonmittee, in the sud- 
den death of his beloved bosom com- 
panion, which occurred on Christmas 
morning, 1902, at their home 
Ridgeway. 

2. That we mourn with him, and 
pray earnestly that in the loss of 
the devoted wife and affectionate 
mother, the presence and power of 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, may 
be manifest in enabling the bereft 
to bow with a spirit of becoming sub- 
mission to the Providence that makes 
no mistakes, and unseliishly rejoice 


that in their seemingly sad, though | 


temporary, loss, is found her great 
and eternal gain. 

3. That a copy of these resolutions 
be entered on our record, a copy fur- 
nished the bereft family, and a copy 
sent to The Progressive Farmer for 
publication. 

J. W. DENMARK, 
Chairman. 

J. E. PERSON, 

T. J. OLDHAM. 





A PECULIAR ORE. 

Every reader of this paper who is 
interested in discoveries along the 
lines of mineralogy or 
should read the announcement on 
page 12 of this paper from the Theo. 
Noel Company of Chicago, proprie- 
tors ef the famous Vitae-Ore, a pe- 
culiar mineral mined from the 
ground, which possesses wonderful 
medicinal properties when oxidized 
and dissolved in water. This pecu- 
liar Ore was first discovered by Theo. 
Noel, at that time a prospecting ge- 
ologist, now president and principal 
owner of the Theo. Noel Company. 
Since its discoverey this remarkable 
product has been instrumental in 
curing thousands upon thousands of 
people all over the country of all 
manner of diseases and has wrought 
many wonderful cures among the 
readers of newspapers, the an- 
nouncements of the company having 
appeared in this publication from to 
time and becn accepted by a large 
number of our readers. The offer 
made by the company is almost as re- 
markable as the Ore itself. They do 
not ask for vash, but desire each per- 
son to use the Ore for thirty days’ 
time before paying one cent and 
none need pay unless positively ben- 


efited. The offer, which is headed 
“PERSONAL TO SUBSCRIB- 


ERS,” is certainly an original one 
and can be read and accepted with 
profit by every ailing person. 


EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIC COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALL. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Ex- 
position over all competitors. Something 
new—small seed, cluster well around ‘stalk; 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00. ” 


Marlbaro Proaiific Corn 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 
First at (lemson College, S. C. Experimen- 
tal Station 


Will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
other variety; One Bushel, $2.50; One-half 
Bushel, $1.50 


What higher endorsement can we offer to 
the public ? 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 
Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,8.C, 





in | 


medicine | 





1O Ki 
210 Kinds for {Ge. 
It is a fact that S.clzer’s seeds are found in 
more gardens and on more farms than gf 
any o.:herin America, There is @ 
reason forthis. Weown and op- 
erate over 500.0 acres forthe produc- *° 
tion of ourchoicescecs. In order to 
induce you totry them wemake 


25 sorts wonderful onions, 
25 sorts elegant cabbage, 

15 sorts magniiieent carrots, 
25 peerless letiuce varieties, 
25 rare Inscious radish, 

20 splendid beet sorts, 


and lots of 

er with our greatea gue telling all 
about Macaroni W heat, Billion Dol- 
lar Grass, Teosinte, Bromus, Speltz 
etc.,all for only 1Ge. in stamps and 
: y this notice. 

| Onion seed at but 60c. a pound. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 


La Crosse, Wis. 


= 1 ie 
> a] 
Zh They carry 4000 lbs. and do 
it easily, and don’t cost a 
fortune either. Write forthe free catalogue. Ittellsall 
about this wagon and the famous Electrie Wheels. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93, QUINCY, ILLINOIS.. 














FOR STRENGTH 
You are through with 
wagon worry forever when 
you buy one of our 


HANDY WAGONS. 




















Catalogue 


than by all 

theseed men 

of the United 

States combined— 

the Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, War- 
ren, Golden Bronz and Butman, being 
among the number, Send for our new 
catalogue of vegetable and flower seed. 
We sell the purest grass seed in the U.S, 


J.J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


2 - 





that Leads 


e ost more—yielu more, 
sold by all dealers. 
16333 Seed Anpual 
postpaid free to all 
applicants, 

OD. fi. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 








POSITIONS, soshiow is secured, or ‘pay out 
° 


salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


3 Draughon’s Zz 
: Practical... z 
4g Business ... My 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 










La 


5 











# Profits gather and accumulate in the 

pocket and in the bank when one buys j 

and uses HAWKEYE INCUBATORS. They i 

are cheap to buy, perfect in work, sim- | 

ple and profitable. We aid you to suc- | 

ceed. We also allow you . Q or 

30 Days’ Free Trial to 

prove all our claims. Our 

Catalogue is Free. If you 

send 10c we send a poultry } 

paper 1 year, and the | 
catalogue. Write today. =| 

Hawkeye Incubator Co. Box62, Newton,lowa 











ano SHEEP PELTS 10 
+ MoMILLAN FUR:& WOOL CO.; ~ 
4 Minneapolis,: ee 


FOR CIRCULARS. 


Minne. 








F's All the World 


j ANS’ AUGER. 

THE Beet) LWANS’ AVGE 
ty For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, wells* 
prospecting for min etc. 
zes 4 to 10in. $2. 50, Win. S6, 

















wr Sample at vice to intro- 4 
SE duce. Inq f hardware or 
fs impicment dealers, or write us 
»: for particulars. Used by United States Gov’t. Address 


\J Iwan Bros., Dept. S, Streator, Il. 


srecial p 
bre ¢ 


Agents Wanted 








DOES IT. PAY 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 

DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill 0. yours waen 
you can make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without 


increasing your operating expenses ? 


YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 


Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.”’ 


see how much we can save and make for you if you are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 





to have to 
Shut down 


aS \ 
MILLS 


J \e3" 
- IRON. 
WORKS 


@ SALEM W.C.US.A. 


You can readily 





THE BUSINE: 


CAN 









S AGENCY 





Save You Money in Your Purchases 











OPEN AND TOP. 


SURRIES, HARNESS, Erc., 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 


WACONS, 


“Ny ONE-HORSE, ‘TWO-HORSE, 


With or without b: dy and seat 














Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 


Farm and Poultry Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 








SOLJD DISK, CUTAWAY OR 


Drag Harrows, 


CORN SHELLERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PRESSES, PLOWS 
AND CASTI*GS. 

















Cook Stoves 


From $!1.00 Up. 


WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 











Pianos and 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Catalog 


Orez NS Fully Warranted 


IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. Box Cover or Drop Head. five 
Drawers, $17.50; seven Drawers, $18.59. GRANULATED =UGAR 


$5 00 per 100 lbs. 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Soda, in 112 hb. kegs, 1% cts. per 
ib. Best Leaf Lard, in tirces, 11% cts. per b. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, ete., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 


T, B. PARKER, $. B, A, 


prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 


Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 


and I will get prices. 


105 WEST MARTIN ST., |(Academy of 
Masic Bidg.), RALEIGH, N. C. 
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HEALTH NOTES 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE: “WATER. 
The Plentiful Use of Pure Water is Es- 
sential to Health. 













































The 
ter simply because we are impelled 
to do so by the sense of thirst, with- 
out considering its necessity in the 
maintenance of health. Yet all 
thoughtful medical men must 
with the well-known dietician, 
says that 


who 


“drinking not enough wa- 


of dietetic errors.” To fully 
stand why the omission of a liberal 
amount of drinking water is so grave 
a crime against the laws of health, 


do in the prevention of disease; and 
to realize this fully we must know 
the function of drinking water in 
health. 


A most scientifie and diseriminat- 


advanced class the chief use of wa- 
ter to the body, and he was well satis- 
answer, “to wash the body out.” The 
“internal bath” 
to health than the “external bath,” 
just as much more important as the 
internal organs are to it than the 
skin, and it must be obvious that for 
cleansing these organs, pure, clean 
water is essential. 

There is a perpetual water famine 
in most human systems, a condition 
of things to which is accorded the 
responsibility of the sad fact that 
the delicate flowers of human youth 
and beauty so soon fade away. The 
most amateurish gardener needs no 
lessons on the value of water for 
the welfare of his plants, but few 
indeed are the keepers of the price- 
less blossoms of human life who real- 
ize the necessity for the same deli- 
cious draughts of supporting vitali- 
ty. Women in particular abhor the 
simple glass of water, sipping tea, 
cupful after cupful, doting upon 
their breakfast coffee, but of water 
quaffing not a drop for days, even 
in summer; 










fering their scorched throats a swal- 
low of refreshing water. 

The correct, adequate performance 
of every function of the body de- 
pends upon the quantity and quality 
of water taken into the system daily. 











impure, 
every organ is retarded, the free cir- 
culation of the blood through the 
microscopic capillary tubes, 
life’s most important 
seriously interfered with, the depura- 
tion through and 


If the water is scanty or 






one of 





processes, is 






various organs 








TRIED TO CONCEAL i. 


It’s the old story of “murder will 
out” only in this case 
crime. A woman feels rundown, has 
backache or dyspepsia and thinks it’s 









finally breaks down. 
yourself. 
once. 
Stomach, Liver 







will quickly yield to the 
power of Electric Bitters. 
and guaranteed by all druggists. 









vast majority of us drink wa- | 


agree | 


ter is the greatest and most common | 
under- | 


we must understand what water can | 


ing professor in physiology asked his | 


fied with the simple and practical | 


is far more essential | 


preferring the sugary | 
pleasures of the soda counter to of- | 


there’s no | 


nothing and tries to hide it until she | 
Don’t deceive | 
Take Electric Bitters at 
It has a reputation for curing | 
and Kidney troubles | 
and will revivify your whole system. 
The worst forms of those maladies } 
curative 
Only 50ce, 


channels of excretion and secretion | 
impeded. 
soning of the system ensues. 

Water, while 
from the body, always carries with it 


Hence a slow, certain poi- 


continually passing 


more or less waste, worn-out, poison- 


ous matters, which constantly gener- 
ate in the system, as well as inju- 
rious particles introduced from 


without. Every expelled breath is 
laden with watery vapor containing | 
impurities. perspiration 
thrown off with countless impure 
particles passes out through the skin. | 
The and | 
other channels of elimimnation, the 
vehicle for cleansing any part of the | 
body being always water. The pro- 
cess is similar to that of cl 
a.soiled sponge, the thoroughness 
being proportionate with the quan- 
tity and purity of the water, the | 
rapidity also depending on the same | 
factors. 

As a nutritive factor water plays 
an equally important role in the sys- | 
; tem. The fact that it constitutes 
nearly three-fourths of the human | 
body is alone proof positive of this 
Blood contains 80 per 
cent of water, muscles 75 per cent, 
brain nearly 80 per cent, gastric 
juice 974% per cent, saliva 9912 per 
cent, bones 13 per cent, and even 
the teeth 10 per cent. Insufficient | 
water supply therefore means a lack 
everywhere in the constitution which | 
water alone can furnish. 

Pure water also makes most pow- 
erfully for long life in its character 
of a solvent, distilled water being | 
unquestionably the greatest solvent | 
known. 

“A man is as old as his arteries,” 
is the dictum of a renowned French 
physiologist. Now what is it that 
makes the arteries old? Blood ves- 
sels, young and healthy, are exten- 
sively elastic, permitting the blood 
to circulate through them freely. 
But in old age they become hard and | 
unyielding, with diminished capacity 
and a smaller blood stream flowing 
through with less This | 
change is effected by the deposits in | 
the blood cells, walls of 
| blood vessels, of fibrinous and gela- | 
tinous substances, and other 
earthy compounds contained in the 
food taken into the body. This de- | 
posit is apt to occur in the densest 
structures of the system, in the | 
joints, in the tendons, in the mus- 
cles, in every organ and tissue of | 
the body; in short, wherever the 
blood cireulates, heart, lungs, diges- 
tive tract, 
excretion, 


Insensible 


same is true of the kidneys 


-ansing 





statement. 





swiftness. 


with the 


lime 





organs of secretion and 
brain and nerves, every- 
where clogging the vital machinery, 
impairng the action of one and all, 
and hastening the time when the hu- | 
Nature 
provides a solvent for the plants and | 
vegetable plant life with rain water, 
the greater solvent after dis- 
tilled water. 
the earth, and in its course dissolves 


man machine ceases to act. 


next 


It pereolates through | 
and absorbs various organic and in- 
organic which it 
In the same wa- 


substanees with 
in contact. 
ter taken the 


| comes 


into system as food 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless C ream 
| Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying” and 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 


produce rheumatism, 


health 


| mitting freer 
| germs which may have gained access 


| WE GUARANTE 





and drink circulates into the mai- | 
nutest parts of the body, dissolves, 
out with it the 
organic 
poison 


absorbs and earries 


unused and waste tissues, 


and mineral matters which 
and impede the action of the sys- 
tem. It purifies blood and tissues, 
washes away all the poisons which 
gout, conges- 
tion of the liver, kidneys and other 
organs. 

So in a general way we may see 
that the ingestion of water is essen- 
tial to life and essential to health, 
and it may be safely said that the | 
will improve in exact ratio 
to the amount of pure water taken 
in. Many eases of indigestion may 


be remedied by proper cleansing of 
the mouth and teeth. How much 
morei mportant is the cleansing of 
those more important digestive or- 
gans—the stomach and the intes- 
tines! 

The poisonous products of life ac- 
cumulate rapidly, and unless these be 
eliminated produce a large class of 
“autointoxications.” These toxins 
give rise to rheumatism, gout, sore 
throat, common colds, headaches, and 
a long train of maladies with which 
all are familiar. The faulty action 
of these eliminative organs is re- | 
sponsible for the piling up of poi- 
sons, lowering the resistance of the 
body to disease, destroying the so- 
ealled “natural immunity,” and per- 
action of the disease 


Thus it 
may be seen that the simple mechani- 
eal action of pure water may pre- 
vent a long list of pathologie condi- 
tions by wholly removing the cause. 


to the body in any way. 
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Horse Owners Shouidi Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great Freneh Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 


exclucive- 


——<-~ <2 









mosnt Stud 


FS ae Sess Se 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRINA 


amg rd to i greduce any scar or blemish. The | 


iater_ever uxed. Takes the place 

*. for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Biemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Ltc., itis inva.uabdle, 
that one kablesveraful of 
CcAU sTic 
srodnce more actual peotlee s th whols bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure fh panels ever made 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold ts Warren. 
xed to give satisfaction, Frice 31, vid 
ry drugists, or sont by erpresy, ¢ hare 
i:rections for ita ska, Send for dew 
‘estimonials, ete, @A ldrass 





BALSA wi'! | 


How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Doilars Reward for 
anv case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, 

‘.J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the vuidersigned. have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years,and believe him 
perfect!y honorable in all business transac- 
tions and fi ancially avle tocarry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 

West Te Wholesale Drvggists, Toledo, 
Oh 

Walding, Kinnen & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
g SiR, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarch Cure Is taken internally, 
auihe diseety upon the blood and mucuoeus 
Suriaces of the system. Pr ce,75¢ rer bottle. 
Sold by at! Druggists. Testimonials free. | 

Hall’s Family Pills arethe best 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johneon, Salisbury, 
Rowan ( ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake Connty. 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—ino. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck Coupr'ty. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort Couniy. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 


EBXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G aham, ¥ arrenton. 
Dr. J. E. re son, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—O, W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Kal- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blackrall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. tulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Pre-idents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, “aynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Coe, Blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. A. Lo: g, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, haleigh. 

Tr. asurer—O. B. Denson, Raieigh. 





FARMER®S’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 


Prerident—R. H. Speight, W rendaie. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. B, Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and K. F’. Lamb. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


8. L. Patterson, ex effcio, Chairman. 

| District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 
(8) Wm. Dunn. Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S. Cunipghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A. T. McCallum, Rid Springs; (7) J. P. 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) PF. B. Kennedy, Dal- 





THE LAWRENCS. WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
PALO Se FRITS LIE STI 





ere IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


Pat'd WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
#5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom, ‘Brady Mfg. Co., 
8174 W. Alabama St. » Atlanta, Ga, 


5666006 








KRAUSERS" “Liguip "EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious fiavor, 
| Ungapen, siggner than old way. 


Send for eir- 
Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


tonia; (9) W. A. Gro ham, Macbpelah; (it) A. 
; Cannon, Hors» Shoe. 
Howard Browning, Littleton. 
J.R Joyce, Reidsville, 
G. E. Flow, Monroe. 
J.C, Ray, Boone. 
OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissiouer. 

T. K, Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State (hemist 

Tait butler, State Veterivarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist, 
Gerald McUariby. Kotanist and Biologist. 
B.H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of 31) offieers. Realsigh 





Please mention this paper when 
writing advertisers. 
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‘Higher Education ’’ of a Country Girl. 
RUTH LIYCOLN, IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
She was the only girl in her class 

at the village high school who re- 

mained at home after graduation. 

The others had all gone forth into 

the outer world with bright plans 

and high ideals. 
The girl I know had ben ambi- 


tious too. No one knew of the bit- 


ter tears shed in the night time, or 
the battles with rebellion fought and 
won. She was the only daughter. 
Her father, who for years had not 
been in robust health, earned his 
livelihood by raising early vegeta- 
bles for the city market. His in- 
come was not sufficient to send Ma- 
rian away to school, although he was 
able to supply her wants at home. 

It lifted a great burden of anxie- 
ty from the mother’s heart when no 
trace of disappointment appeared in 
her girl’s faee after the others had 
gone away. It was well she did not 
know of the sleepless hours, or the 
pain of desire that wouldn’t become 
deadened. But there came a time 
when Marian looked squarely at her 
reflected face in the mirror and 
vowed that she would make herself 
of use and value in the community 
where Destiny had plaeed her, and 
determined to be perfeetly happy in 
great world outside. Morcover, she 
give up fighting for fame in the 
so doing. She was 17 then, tall and 
straight and good to look upon, a 
girl who had lived in a world of 
books and dreams. 

Three. years later there came back 
to Marian’s town a woman who but 
little more than thirty years before 
had been born there. She was broken 
in health and had stolen these few 
weeks from her crowded life to rest. 
Her name was known among edu- 
cators in the continents. Hers was 
ealled a successful life. 

During her stay in Blankville she 
met Marian- and beeame much at- 
tached to her. To the listening girl 
she told the story of her rushed life; 
the degree she had struggled for in 
college and all that followed; the 
success that had come to her as edu- 
cator, writer, public speaker. Yet 
the girl’s great admiration had turn- 
ed to a great pity as the woman who 
had become famous buried her face 
in her hands and gave way to her 
overwrought nerves, as she exclaimed 
“But I’ve lost the sweetness, the real 
essence out of life.” 

It was this experience that made 
Marian value what she had gained 
in the three years that at the time 
of her graduation had not seemed 
worth the living. The girl, disap- 
pointed in her desire to go out and 
battle with the world, had been pos- 
sessed with the good sense to real- 


ize that a country girl must remain | 


a country girl. The conception she 
formed of what a country girl should 
be seemed almost like an inspiration, 
and to this conception she owed all 
that she was. She had become as 
fresh-faced and sweet-mannered and 
pure-hearted as the fields and hills 
themselves. She had studied her sur- 
roundings and fitted, though not low- 
ered, herself to them. 

There had been a time when she 
had attempted to modernize the 
eight-roomed cottage that stood on 
the outskirts of the village. The 
results were not satisfactory. She 
tore away the city-bought 
ments and preserved in each room 
the older-fashioned 
that gave a charm which made the 
other aspect scem almost coarse and 
tawdry. In the sitting-room was a 
broad window seat, filled with grow- 
ing ferns and flowers. There were 
ig, old-fashioned chairs and a large 


table piled with books and papers. 
The dining-room was quaint and 
spotless with its aray of old-fash- 
ioned china, yet it was not a room 
where their hard-working father felt 
out of place. The eternal fitness of 
things had become Marian’s motto. 
Nowhere in the house was there any- 
thing that semed out of keeping with 
the circumstances of the family that 
occupied it. Yet there were few 
that entered its hospitable doors but 
that went out refreshed by its un- 
definable charm. 

Three years’ practice in the art 
had made the girl a skillful cook. 
She could accomplish much with her 
needle. Her dresses were the ad- 
miration of all who saw them. Some 
way the girl preserved her individ- 
uality in her clothing. There was 
something better and rarer than style 
in her attire. During. the warm 
months she wore thin gowns and hats 
heavy with flowers. She shunned 
masculine affectations. Severity of 
line did not suit her personality, 
and.she was clever enough to recog- 
nize it. Yet she never impressed 
one as odd—her clothes seemed a 
part of herself, not to be regarded 
separately. There was no aping of 
the customs of a world other than 
the one in which she lived. 

Marian had grown into the life of 
the village during those few years, 
until her absence seemed like a eca- 
lamity. The minister went first to 
her with any project for the social 
life of the church; the doctor called 
on the soft-voiced girl when in need 
of an emergency nurse. She was 
the originator of the “Talk It Over” 
Club, which discussed current topics; 
yet she seldom debated. No re- 
hearsal for music was complete with- 
out her presence, although she had 
no especial talent. 

Out of doors she worked with her 
father and gained pin-money, and 
health, thereby. She certainly made 
a lovely picture in the celery beds 
with her big pink sunbonnet, a sun- 
bonnet with a frivclous ruffle about 
her face. 

During the three years there had 
been visits to Boston and other cit- 
ies. At times the tasting of un- 
known pleasures brought excited mo- 
mentary unrest, but the peace of the 
country seemed to have permeated 
the spirit of the girl. She was not 
without a knowledge of affairs of 
the world—no girl with access to 
present-day periodicals can be. 


A camera was one of the extrava- 
gances her simple living permitted. 
It-may have ben an innate love of 
nature that enabled the girl to be 
so perfectly content with a natural 
living in place of the more artificial 
life that appealed to many others. 
She was healthy and happy, and af- 
ter the words of the worn-out woman 
who had won fame, she realized that 
in the little country village she had 
found the “sweetness” in life. 

And the sequel—which comes in 
truth as well as fiction, in fact as 
well as in fairy tales—well, Prince 
Charming came, as he was bound to 
do, came in the person of a man 
young in years who had had excep- 
tional advantages, such advantages 
as wealth and position ean bring. 





adorn- | 


arrangement | 


He was a college graduate, had tray- 
eled on three continents, and had 
come in contact with many kinds 
and conditions of men and women. 
Yet the reverence for his mother’s 
memory, and the ideals she had incul- 
eated in the mind of her son, made 
him seek for the true worth and 
beauty in simple living, and from the 
| scores of accomplished, world-wise 
women he had known, he unhesi- 
| tatingly chose the girl who had made 
| her life as refreshing as the country 
about her. And she who had been 
denied the opportuntty of a “higher 
education” nevertheless gained the 
“highest education.” 


| 











INCHES 


“NEW RIVAL” 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELK&S& 


Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 
head, which has made Winchester ‘‘Leader”’ and ‘* Repeater’? 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Factory-Loaded “‘ New Rival” Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which makes them uniform and reliable. 


Shoot Them and Yowll Shoot Well 











A Perfect Weeder 


in allsoils, under all conditions. The all important feature of flexibility y 
of teeth is near perfection inthe YORK IMPROVED. j 
Made of square spring steel with round points, and set stag- 
gered in strong but flexible angle steel frame. Wide clearance, no 
clogzing. teeth too strong to break. Multiplies producing qualities 
of soil and does not whip or bruise growing plant. Adjustable 
handles and shafts. Write for free descriptive circular. 


Spangler Manufacturing Co., 509 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 10, 1903. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY COLLARS! 























These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
ested in Agriculture and farm Life. They are to the 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 


Stock Raising 
Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 


Entomology TRAINING AND mESueEnny- ‘i 

Soil Study No Examinations Required 
Farm Crops BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Etc., FOR 

Farm Chemistry WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00. 2:3: 


Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


Acircular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh N.C. 


Care of Boilers and Engines 
Feeds and Feeding 
Breeds and Breeding 











YING IS EASY —» 


Stock Judgi 
and you have an outfit gieagentsedy at a moment’s 
notice for a small or large job in the 


SP GARFIELD KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 


[= sprayer made for nine-tenths of all work, as Cotton, Tobacco, Potatoes, Gardens 








Shrubbery, ete “asily carried and worked, simple and durable. Copper tank concaved to ag 
back, and ali! pump. Nothing tocorrode. We also make the Empire King and Orchard 
Monarch, mow rayers forlarge operations, and others for all purposes. Fully described 


in free catalog ~eforit. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 224 Eleventh St,.Eimira, N.Y. 
aes = Ce a 


Every Farmer i North Cardting 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIV 
(Pr MER 


From now until February 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
scription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 








For one new subscriber and $1 00, 3 mouths. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done, Samples 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 
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[Tuesday, January 20, 1903, 











Quotations on Fertilizers. 


New York Journal of Commerce 
quotations, January 10, 1903: 
AMMONIA TES 


Nitrate of Soda, spot, p.r 100 ibs. 
$2.05@$2.10. 

Nitrate of soda, futures, per 100 
Tbs. $2.00. 

Cottonseed meal, p. ton, ec. i. f. N. 
Y., $27.00@$28.00. 

Sulph. ammonia, $2.05@ 
$2.07Y 

Sulph. ammonia, shipment, $2.05@ 
$2.071 

Dried blood,New York, low grades, 
$2.45 @$2.47¥2. 

Dried blood, Western, high grade, 
fine ground, $2.57144@$2.60. 

Fish serap, at New York, $2.55 
and 10e. 

Tankage, per unit, $2.5712@$2.65 
and 10e. 


spot, 


PHOSPHATES, 


Acid phosphate, per unit, 55@60c. 

Bone black, spot, per ton, $16.00@ 
$17.00. 

Ground bone, per ton, $21.00@$28.- 
50. 

S. C. phosphate rock, ground, per 
2,000 Ibs., $5.00@$5.50. 

S. C. phosphate rock, undried, f. 
o. b. Ashley River, 2,400 tbs., $3.00@ 
$3.25. 

S. C. phosphate rock, dried, f. o. 


b. Ashley River, 2,400 tbs., $3.25@ 
$3.50. 

Florida, high grade phosphate 
rock, f. o. b. Fernandina, per ton, 


$6.50@$7.00. 

Florida land pebble 
rock, f. o. b. 
$4.00@$4.50. 

Tennessee phosphate, f. o. b. Mt. 
Pleasant, domestic, $3.25@$3.50. 

/Tennessee phosphate, f. o. b. Mt. 
Pleasant, foreign, $3.75@$4.00. 


POTASH, 


phosphate 
Fernandina, per ton, 


Kainit, future shipment, per ton, 
$9.05. 

Keiseret, future shipment, per ton, 
$7.35@$7.50. 

Mur. potash, 80 p. ¢c., future ship- 
ment, $1.80. 

Double manure salt (48@49 p. 
less than 2% p. ec. chlorine), ship- 
ment, per tb., $1.09. 

Basis 48 p. ec. 

High grade manure salt (90@93 
p. c. sulphate potash), shipment, 
$2.08. 

Basis 90 p. e. 

Manure salt, in bulk, 20 p. e. per 
unit, O. P., 62c. @ 64e. 


DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 

It is exceptional to find a family 
where there are no domestic ruptures 
oceasionally, but these can be lessen- 
ed by having Dr. King’s New Life 
Pills around. Much trouble’ they 
save by their great work in Stomach 
and Liver troubles. They not only 
relieve you, but cure. 25c, at all 
druggists. 


Our wr (983 G AT ALOG Sontains Contains 
G59 SHEATER BARGAINS 


ey than offered by . an olfered by any other manufacturer. 
Our wonderful ofiers will 
surprise you. Weuse the best 
material and guarantee every 

: for 2 years. Ifthe buggy you 
iy from us is not better in 
ery way than you can get 
ewhere then return it and 
An bt *r tire top buggy, $45.00, 
» other equally big values. 

e will mail you catalog free, 














PAY 1S No ie 


Cut out this 


MARVIN ‘Smart 2. ‘Chi icago, Mlinois. 








(Tecumseh G 49283. ) 
ALL PIGS SOLD OUT. 
Am booking orders for pigs from my spring litters, 


Address, J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


New Departure in 


ENDGATE BROADCAST SOWERS. 


solutely NOISELESS. The only feed 
located IN THE HOPPER. The only 
cut-off that can be operated by the 
DRIVER. Nothing to break by sudden b 
jerks. Itwillsow anything anywhere. 


CLOVER SEED ATTACHMENT 
. Furnished Extra Cost, 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Chambers, Bering, 


Quinlan Compony, 
DECATUR, ILL, 


The only seeder ever made thatis ab- — 


THE NOISELESS SEEDER. 






Ask your dealer for it. 





Take no other. 
Write for circulars. 





Write to-day to 





THE COLE PLANTERS, 


MADE WITH ROLLER, DRAG OR PLOW COVERERS. 
THE COLE COTTON PLANTER, With or without Fertilizer Attatchment. 


THE COLE COMBINATION PLANTER, for Cotton, Corn, ‘ 
Sorghum, etc., with or without Fertilizer Attachment is the most ecouom'cal 
and efficient Planter made. Saves at least the expense of one extra machine, 
one hand and one mule, and does better work. 


WE HAVE A FULL LINE OF PLANTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS Write 
for prices and description Let us know what you wantand we can suit you. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME AND LABOR by getting the best. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE 


‘Peas, Peanuts, 


N. C. 





WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, wet have decided to set 








known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 


of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word, Cash must accom pany 
each order for the full amount, 








Large white. Grainsdekp. Cob 
Seed Corn- *“small, Unsur i vi 
surpassed in yield 
and resisting drouth, 50c. peck. . 
J.E. SPENCE 
Chatham Co,, 


Haywood, N.C. 





A thoroughbred Jersey Bull, 
“= to twelve months old. 


Wante Light Fawn Color, 


B. F. MORRIS, Secmmenvilic, N.C. 


Wanted *<.. 


R. F. GIERSCH, Raleigh, N. Cc. 








for Game Preserve and Winter Resort, 
located in the middle or western part of 
North Carolina; dry climate essential. Also 
that the place shall have good water; large, 
roomy house on same desirable; quail and 
wild turkey game desired. Send particulars 
and price to E. W Clark, No. 
Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
6 Berkshire pigs, 


FOR SBLE. “~weeks old; 2 boar, 4 sows. 


From registered stock. Very fine pigs, well 
marked, Price $7.50each. First money gets 


them, 
W. J. SHUFORD, 








Hickory, N.C, 


aside space below in which they may make | 


Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- | 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate | 


Write | r 
'Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 


500 QUAIL WEEKLY | 


WANTED—A few thousand acres suitable | 


1,000 Union 


eight | 


White Wyandotte, 


Chas. F. Cates, of The Quaker Hill Farm, 
Swepsonville, N. C., is again offering some 
very fine White Wy andotte Chickens for sale. 
They make a specialty of this breed—raising 
nothing else. Write them for prices. 

FOR SAL A 14-months old male Berkshire, 

"Pig. Well grown, full blood but 
not registered, for $30 00. Also a yearling 6-months, 
out of 34 Jersey, fine milker—by a registered Jersey 
sire, Price $20.00. Address, LEONIDUS JOYNER, 
Ridgewsy, N. C. 








WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN IN 
each State; permanent position; $80 and ex- 
pnene. Central Tobacco Works Co., Penicks, 





Wanted—To exchange anything for some- 
thing else? Then tell it here. 25 words or 
less for 25 cents, 





WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States. Care 
fu.ly selected. Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
other variety growa on p'antation of 1,600 acres, 
PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE where different Kinds 
are grown. 10z. 15c.,20z 25c. 44 Ib. 40c., 4% 1b. 
65c.. 1 Ib. $1.25, 1 delivered, Remic by 
registered letter, or money order Send for seed 
annual Manual on melon culiure, 10c, 

{.I1. BRANCH, 
Berzelia, Columbia Co., Geotrgia. 





A Golden Rule 


of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells | 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 































‘$12 





STAR PEA HULLER, 


Wonder of the Age. 
Guaranteed to hull and clean from 10 tol 
bushels of Peas per hour, or twice as many 
as any other hand power machine made. 
Write for circular and pr ices. 
STAR PEA MACHINE CoO,, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 












-80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect in construction and 


action. Hatches every fertile 


egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


SEABOARD | 


Air LINE RaAILWway | 








“CAPITAL ¢ CITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to 























i" cities of the South 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
= and Mexico, reaching the’ Capitais of six { 
tates 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Daiir Daily 
No, 31 No. 27 ‘ 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 4 2am 72pm ‘ 
Ar Hamlet, 70: ay i025 pm 
Ar Columbia, - 935 am iit am 1 
iv yan bd 13iam 1(5am 
Ar Bavanna. bi 2l0pm 48am I 
red Te eetiee, yd 7pm 9tam 
r Tamva “ 645 am 545 Dm I 
No. 33. No. 61 f 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 855 pm 
Ar Hamlet, 70am 730 pm 
Ar Wilmington, “ BFA cicseresaes 
Ar Charlot ae lU(S8 am 1022 pm 
Ar Atlanta,] is 855 pm Tham 
Ar Augusta, C & W O....ccc000 545 POD seer eens ( 
Ar Macon, © 0f G8... 7% pm Ussam 
Ar Montgomery aS F 92 pm 6Gwu%pm ' ] 
Ar Mobile, Ala., L& Nuwwe 2559 8 eccceccoeeee \ 
Ar New Orleans, L & N........ TSB BID ccccocseoceesss j i 
Ar Nashvilic, NO&St.b.. 4(¢am 666 pm , 
Ar Memphis, es 415 pm $2 am 
WORTHWARD. ‘ 
enruw No. 82 No. 88 1 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 13:55am Hifdam 
Ar Norlina, “ 832am 1:5 pm F 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 7am 635 pw | 
No, 34 No, 68 
Liv Raleigh, SAL 135anm 1f5am \ 
Norlina, hs 3s2am 12 pw 
Ar Richmond, ‘ 683Hum 465 pm ] 
Ar Washington PRR........lUlij ara 836 pm [ 
Ar New York, O DSS Co... AL20 pm ‘ 
Ar Baltimore. ’ 12am i125 pw 
Ar Philadelphia, if 326 pm 25am s 
Ar New Yor be 418 dons 630 am I 
Ar Washington z £ a BR, cissanisce pee 
Ar Baltimore, ; af4s6am 
Ar Philadelphia, N MS P & ‘Ty, 5 48 pi 516 am 
Ar New Yo 815 pm 8% sD 
Me .—(a) Daily except Sunday. (b) Hastern 
Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for ] 
all Florida East Coast poinis, and for all points I 
in Texas, Mexico and California. 1 
TRAINS ARRIVE. AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: n 
F om North. ] 
No. 81 at.. aan . 4:99am 
No. 41 at 35 pm Yr 
No, 27 at... 724am 
From South. D 
No. 34 at 1am 
No. 38 a 1am 2 
No. 66 = l3vam a 
= t 
t 
Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- ? 
man berths reserved and reservations f 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels t 
“ 
and residences without extra charge at 
« ° 
Up-town Ticket Office . 
Si 
C. H. GATTIS, ©. T. and P. A. | 
’Phones 117. Raleigh. Nis C. 0 
H. S. LEARD, T. i p 
Raleigh, NY C. Be 
Yarboro House Building. 1 














